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objectives: 


S INCE ARRIVAL of married students 
on college campuses following 
World War II, little has been done to- 
ward clarifying objectives of married- 
student housing. Their presence was 
originally considered to be a temporary 
situation & expected to diminish & vanish 
gradually from college scene. “This has 
not been the case, however, & enrollment 
continues in increasing numbers. 


3 out of 4 deans indicate their institu- 
tions are attempting to solve situation 
without clear statements of married- 
student housing objectives. 


Following list is typical of written ob- 
jectives currently in use: 


“Our philosophy regarding married stu- 
dent housing involves 4 principles, based 
upon standards formulated by Commit- 
tee on Hygiene of Housing, American 


Public Health Association: 


e fundamental physiological needs 
(includes thermal environment, chemical 
purity of air, natural & artificial illumi- 
nation, noise & space factors of exercise 
& play) 

e fundamental psychological needs 
(reference to privacy for individual, op- 
portunities for normal family & commun- 
ity life, provision of facilities for perform- 
ance of household tasks, maintenance of 
cleanliness standards, & esthetic & social 
needs) 


e protection against contagion 


(safe water supply, sanitary plumbing & 
adequate waste disposal facilities, exclu- 
sion of vermin, refrigeration, & space re- 
quirements for sleeping rooms) 


e protection against accidents 
(construction, fire prevention & fire 
safety, elimination of electrical hazards 
& danger of gas poisoning, protection 
against falls & mechanical injuries in 
home, & safety in neighborhood) 

“As with other institutions of learning, 

an increase in, & change in make-up of 

student population since war has pre- 
sented this institution with a critical 
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Married-Student Housing 


a building type reference guide BT6-5 


part four of a new supplement to 
College ‘Residence Halls—now out of print 


continued from September-October AIA Bulletin 
by Byron C Bloomfield, AIA secretary for professional development 


need, not only for additional student 
housing, but housing of a special type. 
It is during this period that undergradu- 
ate student, together with family, has 
become an established campus fixture. 


“Temporary structures erected as expedi- 
ent shelters immediately following first 
wave of new enrollments were never con- 
sidered solutions. University has al- 
ways recognized inadequacy of these 
structures, & since expected return to 
pre-war size & type of enrollment has 
not materialized, they have resolved to 
plan accordingly.” 


mixing staff & students: 


Almost 60% of married students cur- 
rently living in college housing stated 
that they believe it not advisable to 
mix faculty & students within same de- 
velopment. Many more (81%) stated 
that students & faculty should not oc- 
cupy same building. Deans concur on 
this relationship in almost exactly same 
ratios as students. 


59% of deans of women & 59% of stu- 
dents report that student-housing de- 
velopments should be divided into 2 
separate areas for couples with & with- 
out children. Manner in which this 
problem is solved by architect in his 
planning solution can provide answers 
independent of these average opinion sta- 
tistics. 


demand: 


Married students currently living in 
college housing answered following ques- 
tion: 

“Assuming that each 100 sf of floor space 
represents rent of $10/month,* what 
would you consider optimum size apart- 
ment to satisfy physical & psychological 
space requirements you can afford?” 


* Note: $10/month/100 sf assumed for pur- 
poses of survey 
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Response varied from 300 sf to 800 sf/ 
family. Out of 112 students offering 
their opinion, average figure recorded 
was 473 sf/apartment. Largest num- 
ber of isolated groupings took place at 
400, 500, « 600 sf/family. These 
figures are not representative of number 
in family or number of bedrooms in- 
volved, but may be considered only as 
measure of students’ ability to pay. 


78% of married students responding to 
this survey indicated conviction that ex- 
perience of living in student housing de- 
velopments is educational in sense that 
better understanding of people is pro- 
moted thru association with neighbors. 


Architects, currently engaged in campus 
married-student housing, report that in 
over 80% of their work, institutions have 
not thoroughly studied & defined long- 
range planning needs for married stu- 
dents. Planning procedures similar to 
those listed on page 133 of September- 
October issue of AIA BULLETIN are gen- 
erally followed in development of mar- 
ried-student housing. 


obligation for housing: 


More than 3 out of 4 deans indicated 
that their institution accepts responsi- 
bility for providing housing for married 
students if it is otherwise unavailable. 
In general, deans believe married-stu- 
dent housing should be provided students 
at cost. 13% expressed opinion that 
such housing should be subsidized. 


More than 80% of deans stated that 
institution should accept obligation of 
social development of married students. 
This must be reconciled for any specific 
project, with common practice of provid- 
ing college housing for married stu- 
dents at cost (not subsidized). Quality 
of married-student housing should be 
fairly high although students are paying 
100% of their way. 
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MARRIED-STUDENT HOUSING (continued) 


These student figures coincide with ap- 
prox average size of 1-bedroom units 
now being constructed. Most new stu- 
dent-housing developments contain efh- 
ciency apartments varying in size be- 
tween 360 & 400 sf. Minimum-sized 
1-bedroom units currently constructed 
range between 460 « 500 sf, & 2-bedroom 
units vary between 570 « 600 sf, 3- 
bedroom units are generally in 800 sf 
bracket. In general terms, Ist bedroom 
is about 100 sf, 2nd bedroom an addi- 
tional 100 sf « 3rd bedroom around 80 
sf. Current ideal areas for married- 
student housing would increase figures 
by approx 100 sf/housing unit. 


balance of demand: 
Quoting a numerical cross-section of 
deans, average typical institution would 
require total housing units to be: 

5% efficiencies 

47% 

43% 2-bedroom 

5% 3-bedroom 
Typical rent to be charged would be 
$49 — $52 —$57 «& $60 respectively. 
Major variations in rent scale are re- 


ported throughout & are dependent upon 
facilities at each individual institution. 


1-bedroom 


Almost 60% of architects taking part in 
this survey indicated it would be logical, 
cost-wise, to eliminate efficiencies & 3-bed- 
room units from married-student hous- 
ing developments. Underlying this state- 
ment is fact that service-core of an apart- 
ment (heating facilities, utilities, kitchen 
equipment, etc) has relatively fixed cost 
for any size unit & therefore addition of 
space does not duplicate their costs. Also, 
economies of multiple production of 
relatively standardized units are obvious. 
This method may lend more flexibility 
to meet changing occupancy require- 
ments. (Consider appropriateness of a 
couple without children occupying a 1- 
bedroom unit as against a supply of 1- 
bedroom units only, necessitating occu- 
pancy by a family with 2 or 3 children.) 
Need for excessive number of 3-bedroom 
units is limited because of ability to pay 
& age of children involved. 


planning relationships: 


Of various factors to be considered in 
locating married-student housing, archi- 
tects report location with respect to class- 
rooms is of prime importance. Next in 
terms of relative consideration is public 
transportation. Library is considered 
third, & elementary schools are followed 
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in importance by location of student 
union «& athletic fields respectively. 
Deans, in general concur with architects 
in expression of relative importance of 
various major elements in locating resi- 
dence halls, but wide variation in ex- 
pressed opinion of individual reports in- 
dicates that, while all of these considera- 
tions are major, they involve special 
planning solutions dependent upon re- 
quirements of the institution. Classroom 
locations, library, elementary schools, & 
public transportation seem to be more im- 
portant than location of student union 
or athletic fields. 


size of buildings: 


Depending upon location & situation, ar- 
chitects stated that a building could con- 
tain from 2-60 apartment units. Average 
thinking on part of architects would in- 
dicate that 12/bldg is currently used, 
with number of apartments/entrance 
area ranging from 1-12. 4 apartment 
units/entrance area is considered a norm. 
Number of floors can range (according 
to architects) from 1-9 — depending 
upon needs. Average number of floors 
recommended is 2. 


Deans report desirable average number 
of units/bldg as 10, with maximum of 
2 units/entrance advisable. Number of 
floors to be served without elevators is 
thought to be 2, although 3 is some- 
times considered maximum. 


parking: 


% of married students owning cars while 
attending college or university is_ re- 
corded historically by deans as 45% in 
1940. By 1950 this cross-sectional aver- 
age had, risen to 60%, & in 1955 stood 
at approx 75%. Individual 1955 figures 
vary, depending upon size of school « 
region involved. In terms of planning 
considerations, figure of | parking space / 
family is currently being used in most 
areas. 


In general, it is believed that this park- 
ing should be provided adjacent to living 
quarters if possible. Where land acquisi- 
tion makes this impractical, recognized 
option is to provide parking space on 
central lots or a central parking struc- 
ture. Most deans say this parking space 
should be provided at no additional cost 
to student. However, 30% of deans of 
men & 20% of deans of women believe 
that this cost should be borne by student. 


lawns: 


25% of architects believe that married- 
student housing developments should 
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contain individual yards & another 40% 
indicate that individual yards for mar- 
ried-student housing are desirable. Deans 
are even more in favor of providing in- 
dividual yards where possible. 


In apartment type developments indi- 
vidual balconies were considered logical 
by 8% of architects & desirable by an- 
other 28%. 64% believe, as a general 
rule, student housing should not contain 
balconies. This ratio also represents 
thinking of average dean. 


children’s play areas: 


In general, most deans & architects con- 
sider central or group play areas to be 
satisfactory & desirable solutions for 
married-student housing. Only 9% of 
deans & no architects felt that this was 
an undesirable inclusion. Children’s 
play areas have direct relationship to 
over-all site planning in terms of indi- 
vidual yards, roads, & apartment group- 
ing. 


washing facilities: 


25% of deans & 43% of architects say 
that washers & dryers should be included 
in each apartment wit. 23% of deans 
&« 14% of architects believe that each 
unit should positively contain a washer & 
dryer, while 51% of deans & 43% of 
architects thought that this was not 
necessarily best solution. In any case, 
washers & dryers were considered man- 
datory for each building. 


Although somewhat dependent upon lo- 
cality & climate, 72% of deans agree 
that outdoor drying yards can be used in 
place of dryers, while an additional 9% 
thought that this might be desirable. 
9% of architects stated that this should 
be done, & 26% indicated that this would 
be desirable, while majority of architects 
(65%) believe that drying yards should 
not be substituted for dryers. 


kitchens: 


Since much college housing has utilized 
“kitchen units,” inquiry was made as to 
performance. (units usually involve a 
stove, refrigerator, sink & dish storage as 
prefabricated combination. ) 


Deans have found such units satisfactory 
in following proportions: 
66% in efficiency apartment units 
69% in 


65% in 2-bedroom units 


1-bedroom installations 
50% in 3-bedroom apartments. 
AMERICAN 
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Architects 


report satisfactory perform- 
ance in: 


89% of cases involving efficiencies 
84% in 


37% in 2-bedroom units 


1-bedroom apartments 
17% in 3-bedroom apartments 


community functions: 


59% of students prefer social & com- 
munity functions in a central hall or 
lounge in a married-student housing de- 
velopment. It is generally conceded that 
educators believe this might be one 
medium by which to affect social & cul- 
tural development of married students. 
Deans from 82% of institutions ex- 
pressed a obligation for social & cultural 
development of married students. 


Married students listed following activi- 

ties for a central community house: 
governing council meetings 
parties — general & private 


supervised play areas for pre-school 
children 


social functions 

dances 

pot-luck suppers 

indoor recreational games 
equipment for outdoor games 
student-run store 
community club meetings 
TV parties for wives 
deans club meetings 
family movies 

children’s entertainments 
ping-pong 

pool 

dispensing machines 
patio 

coffee facilities 

shuffle board 

soda fountain 

discussion group areas 
dance area 

card tables 

television 


Outdoor activities should be given more 
consideration than for other campus 
housing, due to year-round nature of 
married-students’ attendance. In some 
areas, swimming pools might be con- 
sidered. 


additional facilities: 


Students were asked, “in addition to 
usual facilities within your apartment, 
what other facilities would you like to 
have available?” 


Following list is a compilation of stu- 
dent suggestions & in some cases reflects 
thinking & opinions of married students 
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currently living in temporary or emer- 
gency housing built during, or immedi- 
ately following, World War II: 

sufficient parking space 

washers & dryers in each building 

supervised play-yards 

more telephones 

additional electrical supply 

better roads 

adequate garbage collection 

furnished stove & refrigerator 

enough washers & dryers for population 

individual yards or balconies 

outdoor drying yards 

athletic space 

outside faucet for car-washing 

room air-conditioners 

reception center 

combined grocery & drug store 


central car shelter 


adequate wiring provided for washing 
machines, dryers & other student-provided 
electrical equipment 


storage bins 


defects in existing housing: 


Deans are unanimous in saying that all 
temporary structures should be replaced 
as quickly as possible by permanent con- 
struction — no more GI huts! ‘They 
are equally quick to say that additional 
housing will have much better facilities 
in all respects & will provide more satis- 
factory places to live. Specifically pointed 
out by deans was need for: 

central office 

adequate laundry facilities 

more storage space 


additional or larger bedrooms for couples 
with 1 or 2 children 


better landscaping & site planning 


better utilities (cooking, heating, electri- 
cal) 


better sound insulation between units 


adequate & satisfactory plumbing 
additional study area 

more closets 

better source of heat & heat control 
provision of dryers for laundry 

in general — more available housing 


Temporary but existing conditions of 
married-student housing on many cam- 
puses can be traced directly as source 
of many marital difficulties that arise 
while attending college. During this 
period, marital bonds are probably taxed 
as heavily as will ever be experienced. 


In addition to personal adjustments in- 
volved in marriage itself, couples are 
faced with uncertainty of future, mili- 
tary service, employment, studies & aca- 
demic tests, defining occupational goals 
to be achieved, a family, lower living 
standards than either have ever experi- 
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enced previously, & meager income — if 
any! It is, indeed, a marvel that so 
many college marriages survive! 


objections — students: 


Although many students reporting on 
this survey were occupants of temporary 
housing & many of their comments do 
not pertain to currently constructed 
units, they are included for purpose of 
avoiding similar pit-falls. 


general objections (students): 


sound transmission 

poor heat control 

poor ventilation 

poorly insulated 

windows inadequate for ventilation in 
summer & let in too much air in winter 

sun glare 

too dark & drab 

insufficient privacy 

poor solar control 

no back door 

no quiet study area 


standard colors not acceptable in some 
cases 


poor external appearance 
dirt & dust from street 
poor lighting 

fire exits 


on space defects (students): 
insufficient dining space 
no place to study 
kitchen too small 
not enough closet space 
bedroom too small 
inadequate living room space for enter- 
taining 
entire unit too small 
no space for own automatic washer 


no electrical service for room air-condi- 
tioners if desired 


insufficient space for children to play 
insufficient storage 

bath too small 

inadequate study space 


on built-in equipment (students): 


insufficient storage 

closet area inadequate 

need place for mops & brooms 

totally inadequate 

need for cupboard space 

refrigerator too small 

poor kitchen arrangement 

not enough counter-top or working area 
kitchen equipment not satisfactory 
laundry equipment not satisfactory 
water heater too small 

garbage disposal units desirable 

sinks too small 

would like mixer-faucets 

poor construction — difficult to maintain 
not enough convenience outlets 
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MARRIED-STUDENT HOUSING (continued) 


on outside areas (students): 


not enough trees (shade) 
units too close to roadway 
no sidewalks 

no rear yard 

no childrens’ play area 


apartments should surround play area for 
children 


no parking space 
need outside yard — have none 
no direct access to rear yard 


childrens’ play area too remote from 
apartment 
would prefer incinerators rather than 


garbage collection 


yards not fenced to keep children from 
streets 


play-ground equipment should be provided 
streets should be in rear 

monotonous exteriors 

lack privacy 

inadequate drainage 

unpaved streets 

streets too narrow 


on administration of units (students): 


lack of repair service 
inadequate administration 
insufficient funds for maintenance 


students have no part in administration or 
accounting of rent money 


object to rent based on income 
_ unjustified rent increases 
difficult to get repairs made 


Many students at various colleges re- 
port excellent «x completely adequate 
administration of their married-student 
housing. 


on other defects (students): 

parking spaces not marked 

inadequate electrical service 

housing in general is insufficient or in- 
adequate 

ability to pay is strong consideration 

not enough facilities available for demand 

supervision of play areas should be pos- 
sible from kitchen windows 

only service drives should be allowed 
through housing development 

parking for residents in lots centrally lo- 
cated 

reasonable amount of rent money should 
be returned toward maintenance of 
units 

certain number of students state that bet- 
ter apartments should be built with 
additional rent & correspondingly bet- 
ter service & maintenance 

students admit probability that they could 
not afford all desirable facilities 
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future of married-student housing 


Deans « architects express difficulty of 
generalizing or systematizing an ap- 
proach toward future married-student 
housing. In broad terms they indicate 
that thinking on this subject will un- 
doubtedly change « will be based upon 
combination of many influences. 


“T think, as educators, if we ever arrive 
at a point of inflexibility in meeting 
physical « academic needs of students, 
we blind ourselves to real purpose of 
education.” 


“Need for integration of academic & liv- 
ing skills is evidenced by demands of 
employers for socially & culturally com- 
petent people.” 


Comments such as above ring clear in 
meaning that married-student housing is 
part of total educational plant of college 
or university & for that reason its many 
educational functions will undoubtedly 
be considered by administrators. Archi- 
tect will then endeavor to design toward 
maximum aid to development of indi- 
viduals & at same time introduce greatest 
possible number of design economies in 
order to maintain current practice of 
completely self-liquidating married-stu- 
dent housing. 


“Local conditions & experience have in- 
dicated to architect that each institution 
has different outlook toward its housing 
problems. When based on reasonable 
arguments, such variations seem more 
desirable than regimented patterns.” 


Architects also point out that housing 
based upon local conditions & individual 
problems can be expected to develop its 
own solution to design objectives & for 
this & other reasons, most magazine ar- 
ticles are out of date or obsolete by time 
they are printed. Magazine articles can 
be considered only for over-all solutions 
to individual problems that may have 
been present on a particular campus. 


Sweeping future changes in all building 
technology will certainly be reflected in 
campus housing. “Mechanical defects & 
building technology advancement are 
relatively easy to see & incorporate into 
future housing — planning defects are 
entirely another matter & quite often ap- 
ply to local conditions only.” 
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“At present time there seems to be in- 
sufficient data to clearly evaluate future 
of married-student housing. In general 
it is expected that this housing will pay 
considerably more attention to needs of 
married students — also establish experi- 
mental residential units & maintain rec- 
ords on existing units. Planning defects 
& major considerations of environmental 
reflection may be obtained in the future.” 


Full-scale mock-ups for married-student 
housing are being used in increasing num- 
bers. Architects report nearly 1 out of 
10 institutions, with which they have 
worked, have used full-scale experimental 
rooms for planning married-student 
housing. 


If a fairly large number of units are 
proposed, it is evident that money spent 
on mock-ups will be more than recovered 
by avoiding repetitive planning mistakes 
& by simplification of costly construction 
details. Thru this type of preliminary 
research, married-student housing can be 
expected to make great advances. 


Amount of student equipment & mate- 
rials needed for classroom & academic 
activities may be influenced by future 
teaching methods & have direct reflection 
in married-student housing units. 


Closed-circuit educational TV may find 
its place in these residences. 


Planning defects as reported by students 
may imply that much of roadside-house- 
apartment type married-student housing 
may be ineffective & not a direct solution 
to real problems of married-student hous- 
ing. Suggestions that only service roads 
be permitted thru such housing — rear- 
doors facing access drives with front 
exposure toward central play areas for 
children — central lots possibly covered 
for parking areas & central community 
buildings which may become married- 
student equivalent to student union, 
should be worth additional considera- 
tion. 


Possibility exists that over-development 
of self-contained recreational facilities 
for married students may inadvertently 
divorce them from other campus activi- 
ties of which they should be part. This 
is a problem for educators & administra- 
tors to solve. 
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Full utilization of land area adjacent 
to married-student housing is mandatory 
for all future housing. Occupancy of 
these units is a year-round situation & 
such utilization can be a low-cost method 
for obtaining additional space to be used 
by married students « their families. 
Integration of living unit with its adja- 


) cent land can conceivably double total 


effectiveness, 


Climate control in terms of air-condi- 
tioning or solar control by taking ad- 
vantage of * orientation (including 


breezes) along with natural shading « 
shading devices should be fully con- 
sidered & utilized in planning of all 
future married-student housing. 


Tendency toward minimizing each ele- 
ment of apartment or residence, such as 
bedrooms, baths, kitchens, dining, living, 
entry, etc, cannot be necessarily construed 
as being “real” economy. It must be 
remembered that service facilities of each 
of these residences are fixed « that addi- 
tion of space itself cannot be valued at 
the same price/sf as entire development. 


CHECK LIST FOR MARRIED-STUDENT HOUSING 


(supplied by Richard C Cogley, Harold Spitznagel & Associates, Architects) 


tota! number of families to be housed 
% of sizes of families to be housed 
number of 3-bedroom apartments 
number of 2-bedroom apartments 
number of 1-bedroom apartments 
number of 0-bedroom apartments 

% of full or part-time employed residents 
climate 

solar orientation 

double-glazed 

single-glazed 

ventilation methods 


windows: 


cross ventilation 
corridors: outside balcony corridors 

inside corridors 

relationship to nearby buildings 

relationship to parking areas 

parking fot illumination 

play courts for children (plus equipment) 
maximum number of stories acceptable with- 
out elevators 

frame 

floor 

walls 


type of structural system: 


site improvements 
site survey 
laundry facilities: 
community-use rooms: 
maximum number of rooms 
equipment to be frovided 
dryers 
washers 
winter hanging space 
facilities provided for individual apart- 
ment: 
washer 
dryer 
equipment provided by college: 
machines operated by coin 
(high rental charge) 
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equipment provided by student: 
damage to apartment by frequent moy- 
ing of heavy machines 
high moving rates charged to student 


incinerator 

garbage removal: 
kitchen sink disposal unit 
garbage receptacle 


refrigerator & range: 
provided by college 
provided by student 


electrical service: 
individual apartment metered 
included in rental charge 


furnished 
unfurnished 


built-in furnishings: 
kitchen cupboards 
bedroom drawer-vanity-wardrobe 


storage: 
community storage room with lockers 
apartment storage room 
broom closet 
linen closet 


Addition of space itself would be be- 
tween 4 & ¥% of this figure & in some 
cases simplification of structure might 
offset any additional cost of space. 


It must be pointed out again that design 
data & areas, opinions, & most graphs & 
tabulations included in reporting of this 
survey are based upon average opinions & 
therefore cannot be interpreted in any 
sense as direct design data or standards 
for planning of specific campus housing 
projects. 


heating method 
heating equipment room 
janitor room 
roof water drainage 
compliance with code requirements 
exterior wall finish 
general lounge 
community recreation room 
finish materials for walls, ceilings & floors of: 
living room 
bedrooms 
kitchen 
storage room 
bath room 
wardrobe 


provision for mail delivery 

bath tub or shower 

water softening 

sillcocks 

television conduit 

public telephone booths 

fire extinguishers 

bulletin boards 

provision for student addition of room air- 
conditioners 

sidewalk embedded heating pipe for snow 
removal 


STUDENT FAMILY HOUSING (1-bedroom) 
*(based on project size of 48,152 sf — 72 apartments) 


minimum desirable ideal 

living room 155 sf 180 sf 220 sf 
bedroom 100 138 144 
bathroom 46 52 60 
kitchen/dining 70 90 120 
service/laundry 10 16 20 
storage 36 40 46 


SS 


417 sf 516 sf 


a errr reer ee ee ———EEEEEEEEE————— == 
* Supplied by R C Cogley, Harold Spitznagel & Associates, Architects 
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CEC ON PIM VL 


SAS ELL NOY 12.9 


MARRIED-STUDENT HOUSING (concluded) 


AREAS PER STUDENT “(based on project size of 52,811 sq. ft. — 200 student capacity) 
MENS RESIDENCE HALLS 


WOMENS RESIDENCE HALLS 


minimum desirable ideal minimum desirable ideal 
ee 
study — bedroom 90 100 115 90 100 115: sf 
f 

lounge — recreation 17.4 25 30 36 40 45 s 
toilet — shower 19.5 21 25 16.3 18 200 est 
f 

dining (kitchen @ 1/3) 14 16.8 18 14 16.8 18 s 
service — laundry 3.2 4.5 6 3 AS 5 sf 
storage 5 6 7 7.4 8 8 sf 
corridors — stairs 40 45 Sil 40 45 Sileesh 
other 45 50 55 35 40 45 st 


ts ee ee 
307.0 sf 


total area/student 


* Supplied by R C Cogley, Harold Spitznagel & Associates, Architects 


women’s residence halls 


234.1 sf 


SPACE ALLOCATIONS (%)* 


total no. students 98 
prefect rooms 2 

guest rooms 2 

resident suites 1 

total floor area (all floors) 27,707 
area/student (100) 277 


% of total 


floor area quantity space 


33.60% 49 study-bedrooms 


268.3 sf 


(P3745) 8 lounge-recreation (including 
lounge, kitchenettes, parlors, 
recreation room) 

7.50 4 toilet-showers 

10.10 1 kitchen-dining (including food 
storage, garbage can area, women’s 
locker room, lavatory & janitor’s closet) 

4.26 9 service-laundry (including pressing 
& sewing rooms, linen closets, & 
clothes chute) 

2.70 2 storage (general & trunk) 

15.17 17 corridor-stairs 

2.99 1 reception lobby (including office, 
coats, men’s toilet room & 
telephone 

1.55 1 head resident suite (including bath 
& kitchenette) 
1.74 72 perfect rooms (including bath) 

0.69 1 guest room (including bath) 

3.10 3 boiler room (including transformer 
vault, trash room & men’s toilet) 

2.85 other 


241.7 sf 


men’s residence halls 


271.8 sf 


total no. students 128 
residential suites 2 
total floor area 30,210 
erea/student (128) 236 
% of total 
floor area quantity space 
30.9% 63 study rooms 
1.3 4 president’s rooms 
9.7 5 lounges & living rooms 
4.2 1 recreation (ground floor) 
5.4 6 toilets & showers 
1.0 5 small serving kitchens 
8 large serving kitchen 
6 2 reception & desk 
3 1 music room 
2.9 y) head residents’ suites 
<2 1 guest room 
service: 
2.4 7) laundries 
5.1 storage 
13.0 corridors 
5.2 5 stairs 
2.9 1 boiler room 
13.8 other 


307.0 sf 


a 


*recorded by Stanton, Boles Maguire x Church, Architects 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON COLLEGE HOUSING 


COLLEGE s CAMPUS PLANNING 


Planning problems of colleges & universities 


Feiss, C. American School & University 1948 
p 32-37 


Notes on Planning an Urban University Plant 


Cleveland College Conference. 


American 
School & University 1949 p 101-10 


Planning a modern university 


Whittlesey, J. H. Master plan development 
for a new university. American School & 
University 1951-52 p 307-12 


Planning the campus of Brandeis University 
(Saarinen & Associates) 

Master plan & buildings development at 

Waltham, Mass. Well documented with 

drawings. American School & University 

1951-52 p 313-26 


Planning Contra Costa junior college 
(McCunn, Warnecke, Confer & Livingston) 
Stages of development of master plan for a 


new college. American School & University 
1952-53 p 241-54 


Designs for colleges as seen by Montclair 
planners 

Buildings visited by Committee from NJ 

State Teachers College for purpose of plan- 

ning their own expansion. American School 

& University 1953-54 p 219-38 


College design 1952 


Six buildings from The School Executive 
Competition. American School & University 
1953-54 p 207-18 


Promising practices in educational planning 
of new college buildings 


Davis, H. H. & Moeller, L. G. American 
School & University 1955-56 p 319-26 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES — 
COLLEGE HOUSING 


BOOKS 


Planning functional college housing 

Riker, Harold C. Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University NY 
1956 240 p 


Halls of residence 

Turner, H. W. New Zealand Council for 
Educational Research, 1953 168p Oxford 
University Press, NY 


BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE 


College-operated residence halls for women 
students in 125 colleges & universities 
Hayes, Harriet. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University NY 

1932 


Residence halls for women students 

Nat'l Ass’n of Deans of Women. Adminis- 
trative principles & procedures — prepared 
by committee. NEA, Washington, DC 1947 
95p 


A selected bibliography of business & plant 


references for the school administrator 
Levin, Sol. Assoc of School & Business ofh- 
cials of US & Canada, Kalamazoo, Mich. 1953 
184p 


Some general specifications for items re- 
quired for adequate residence halls 


Univ of Calif. Berkeley, 1947 rev 1950 


Some questions & answers dealing with hous- 
ing & food service operations in colleges 
& universities 

compiled by Otto E Mueller, Assoc of Univ & 

Coll Housing Officers 1955, 33p 


Summer workshop on student personnel work 
Syracuse University June 1956 


Problems of college & university 
administration 

McVey, Frank L & R M Hughes, Iowa State 

College Press, Ames, 1952. 326p p 213-218: 

board & room for students 


ARTICLES 


Women’s housing 
Schleman, H.B. Nat’l Assoc Deans Women J 
Oct 1947: p 31-9 


Dormitories 
Young, T. J. American School & Univ. 1950: 
p 151-170 


Study of certain group living problems in 
women’s residence halls 

Dunaway M. Natl Assoc Deans of Women 

J Mir 1952:' 134-8 


Using group dynamics in the residence hall 


Wilson, E. G. Natl Assoc Deans of Women J 
March 1952: 1269 


Utilizing group experiences in the residence 
unit 

Klopf, G. J. & others-bibliog. Natl Assoc 

Deans Women J March 1952: 115-20 


Trends in Housing College Students 
Thompson, S. E. J. Higher Ed. June 1953: 
323-6 
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Factors influencing local students to seek 

dormitory housing at an urban university 
Vanden Bosch, H. C. 1954 Abstract, Ph.D. 
Thesis, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 
School & Society 2 Apr 1955: 104 


College housing 
School Life Apr 1955: 111 


Halls of residence; creating a community 


Higginson, J. H. Times Ed Sup. 15 June 
1956: 818 


New thinking on college building 


Taylor, Harold. Arch Forum June 1953: 116- 
118 


College buildings; building types study 
Arch Record June 1953: 128-39 Univ of Min- 
nesota Campus at Duluth — New Dormitory 
“Barracks” group at Clemson — Women’s 
Dormitory quadrangle Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Arizona— Dormitory, Kiskiminetas 
Springs, School 


Contemporary design, flow of private money 
marks college dormitory program 


Arch Forum Sept 1954: 45-6 


Main factors in dormitory problem 
Arch Record Dec 1947: 82-7 


Small co-educational college — 1956 Paris 
Prize competition 
Beaux Arts Inst Des Bulletin Apr 1956 


Dormitory planning: if you are going to build 
Hayes, Harriet. College & Univ Business 
March 1947 


Dormitories versus residence halls 
Sifferd, C. S. Coll & Univ Business Jan 1951: 
213-18 


College planning today, producing an en- 
virenment supported by logic is the archi- 
tect’s mission 

Pereira, William L. Coll & Univ Business 

Aug 1955: 38-39 


Good manners for architect & client 
Scholer, Walter Coll & Univ Business Sept 
1955: 37-38 


Residence halls — are they getting smaller? 
Strong, Russell A. Coll & Univ Business Feb 
1956: 36-39 


When can a residence hall be self-liquidat- 
ing? Amortization costs required for con- 
struction costs/student 

Schaefer, Ben W. Coll & Univ Business May 

1956: 41-42 
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Guidance plan for men’s residence halls 
Over-all view of organization & adminis- 
tration of a counseling program in dormi- 
tories 

Grosshauser, Elmer A. Coll & Univ Business 

Sept 1956: 47-51 


Living quarters for graduate students 
Herrick, George Coll & Univ Business Sept 
1956: 44-46 


Comparative costs of 2 halls on 1 campus — 
Now municipal universities also need resi- 
dence halls 

Gaddis, John M. Coll & Univ Business Oct 

1956: 33-35 


SURVEYS & REPORTS 


College & University Facilities Survey 
Bokelman, R W _ US Office of Education, 
Washington, DC 


e planning for the future 


e methods used to finance buildings com- 
pleted &/or put into use between 1 Jan 51 
& 31 Dec 55 


e general information pertaining to planned 
facilities in progress (survey is in progress 
—preliminary reports are anticipated for 
mid-57 — final report, Sept 1957) 


Development of a men’s residence program 
at Colorado A & M College 

Hotchkiss, Courtlyn W. Doctorial Dissertation 

Series No. 10,707 Univ Microfilms, Ann 

Arbor, Mich. 1954 


Trends in housing college students 

Thompson, S. Earl. Based on a survey of 
eleven educational institutions. Journal of 
Higher Education, Ohio State Univ. June 1953 


Building problems of urban universities 
Hunsaker, Herbert C. American Council on 
Education Reports of Committee & Confer- 
ences Series I, vol 12 No. 30 Feb 1948 


Facilities for 4-year college education in the 
state of NY 

Report of the Joint Survey 1950 NY State 

Education Dept—Fort Orange Press, Inc 

1951 71p 


A residence halls program for southern uni- 
versity, Carbondale, Illinois 


Perkins & Will, Arch’ts/Eng’rs, Chicago May 
S303 ip) 
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Housing at Ohio State 

Ohio State University Monthly Nov 1953 
Pictorial reporting of typical Big-10 housing 
as of 1953 


Annual survey of business management 
statistics 

Bokelman, W. Robert. Annual College Hous- 

ing Statistics, Univ of Kansas City 1954-1955 

35 p 


Policy changes in a selected group of insti- 
tutions of higher learning in regard to 
number of students housed 

Koenig, Adolph J — MA thesis 1955 Univ of 

Md. Trends & summary of methods of fund 

raising 


Federal government loan financing men’s 


residence hall 
Univ Business 


Herrington, Donna. Coll & 


Nov 1952: 40-41 


HHFA approves rash of direct loans to col- 
leges just before interest rate hike 


Arch Forum May 1953: 43 


College housing program 
Higher Education Sept 1954 


Enrollment boom need for 


housing 
Mickel, E. Arch Record Jan 1955: 12 


spurs college 


Gollege housing that HHFA loans build 


Cole, A.M. Arch Record Jan 1955: 151-4 — 
correction Apr 1955: 17 


Changes in college housing program 
Higher Education Sept 1956: 13 


Interim loans for college housing 
Banking Sept 1956: 120 


EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


Developing social competence in prospective 
teachers thru the residence hall program 


Thompson, F. M. Teachers College J March 
1950: 103 


Educational planning of student housing 


Strozier, R. M. American School & Univer- 
sity 1951-52 p 135-38 
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’ 

Importance of dormitories in development of 
physical plant & educational program of 
modern university 

Natl Assoc of State Universities 

actions & Proceedings 1952: 76-90 


Trans- 


Woman graduate student — 1956 model 


Cronkite, B. B. Independent Woman July 
1956: 5-6 


Housing officers are educators & should never 
forget it 

Adams, Arthur S. Coll & Univ Business July 

1955: 26-27 


Residence halls we build —- are they efficient 
structures? How do they affect students 
who live there? 

Riker, H. C. Coll & Univ Business Nov 1955: 

49-52 


Apartment-dormitory for women of faculty 
staff 

Duncan, F. D. Coll & Univ Business Mar 

1954: 41-43 


Designing & furnishing the chapter house 
Sigma Chi Mar 1956 


Fraternity housing, quadrangle style 


Watts, Ralph J. Coll « Univ Business Mar 
1953: 41-42 


New departure in fraternity housing 


Marder, Daniel. Coll & Univ Business Apr 
1955: 45 


Closed circuit TV is one answer to problems 
of growing enrollments & teacher shortages 


Carpenter, C. R. & L. P. Greenhill, Coll « 
Univ Business Feb 1956: 23-28 


“Teleclass’’ is Stevens’ contribution as op- 
posed to ‘’telecourse’’ now being tried at 
several other campuses 

Cumming, William K. Coll & Univ Business 

Apr 1956: 28-32 


PLANNING DATA 


Residence hall planning conference 
Sponsored by Dept of General Institutional 
Management, Michigan State College 

East Lansing Dec 16-17, 1954 57 p 
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Desirable standards in residence hall con- 
struction 


Nedderson, Richard H. Coll & Univ Business 
Dec 1951: 32-35 ; 


With experience, our ideas changed in re- 
gard to residence hall planning 


Bovee, NC Coll & Univ Business 
June 1949: 20-22 


Residence hall room with a difference 


Riley, William A. Coll x Univ Business 
Dec 1951: p 42 


Making residence hall management easier 


Sifferd, C. S. Coll x Univ Business 
Apr 1952: 374-7 


FOOD SERVICES 


Food service planning in colleges 
Arch Record Jan 1955: 170-174 


Where do they eat? 
residence hall? 
Jordan, Harold W. Coll & Univ Business 

Oct 1956: 54-56 


In union building or 


Efficient food service requires step-by-step 
planning 

Jones, Edith A. Coll & Univ Business 

Mar 1956: 53-56 


FURNISHINGS & EQUIPMENT 


Dormitory rooms 
Sloane, Louise. Prog Arch July 1955: 127-133 


Furnishing the dormitory — Knoll associates 
point way 
Arch Forum Dec 1951: 176-9 


What type of furniture for residence halls? 
Shiel, Francis C. Coll & Univ Business 
Apr 1949: 34-35 


Automatic watchmen for Cornell’s dorms — 
fire detection equipment 
Natl Safety News Jan 1956: 90 


Residence hall furniture —a survey 
Spilman, Raymond. Coll & Univ Business 
Je 1956: 33-40 
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Applying standard equipment to heat unusual 
building — serpentine-shaped senior dor- 
mitory building at MIT 


Campia, O. J. Heating-Piping Oct 1950: 71-4 


What type of heating for new dormitory? 
Lewis, S. R. Heating-Piping Sept 1952: 116 


Safety in college dormitories 
James, H. W. Safety Education Jan 1951: 1-3 


PUBLISHED PLANS 
ARCHITECTURAL MAGAZINES 


Harvard builds a graduate yard — new dor- 
mitory center retains quadrangle pattern 
(Architects collaborative) 
Arch Forum Dec 1950: 61-71 


Dormitory rooms at Washington State uni- 
versity & Hampton Institute 


Arch Forum Sept 1951: 174-9 


Trinity dormitory sets new low-cost record 
by lift-slab savings 
(O’Neil Ford, Cocke & Smith) 
Arch Forum Sept 1951: 183 


At old Wellesley, new architecture 


(Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson & Abbott) 
Arch Forum June 1953: 140-5 


At Washington State, dormitories 
Arch Forum June 1953: 134-9 


Another look at Trinity, the lift-slab 
university 
(O’Neil Ford, Cocke & Smith) 
Arch Forum Mar 1955: 130-7 


Old Virginia campus turns to modern design 
— dorm at Hollins College 


Arch Forum Apr 1956: 154-159 


Postwar dormitory group — Rogers Center 
residence halls, Indiana University 


James, E. D. Arch Record June 1950: 114-117 


Planned for utmost convenience — Lakeside 
dormitory, Mount Holyoke College 
(Douglas Orr) 
Arch Record June 1950: 106-111 


For practice in housekeeping — cooperative 
dormitory Vassar College 
(Breuer) 
Arch Record June 1950: 118-119 
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Dormitory contains 2-room apartments — 
Kiskiminetas Springs School, Saltsburg, 
Pennsylvania 

(Hunter, Caldwell & Campbell) 

Arch Record June 1950: 112-13 


Alice Crocker Lloyd residence hall, Univer- 
sity of Michigan 
(Ditchy) 
Arch Record Apr 1951: 112-117 


Architecture of energy — new dorm Vassar 
College 


Arch Record Jan 1952: 127-34 


Cooperative dormitory, Vassar College 
(Breuer) 
Arch Record Jan 1952: 127-34 


Trial-tested college dorm — Case Institute 
of Technology 


Arch Record June 1952: 207 


Wellesley College builds 2 new dormitories 


(Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott) 
Arch Record July 1952: 26 


Frear Hall, University of Hawaii — women’s 
residence hall 
(Windisch, R. E. & others) 
Arch Record Apr 1954: 163-6 


College buildings — building type study 
Arch Record, Jan 1955 

Carman Hall, 11T 

Univ of Michigan 

Oberlin 

U of Washington 

College Housing that HHFA loans build 


Men’‘s dormitory, University of Washington 
Seattle 
(Young, Richardson, Carleton & Detlic) 
Arch Record Jan i955: 147-50 


New dormitories at Clemson College 


(Lyles, Bissett, Carlisle & Wolff) 
Arch Record Aug 1955: 150-156 


Low cost college dorms clad in aluminum 
panels 
Arch Record Oct 1955: 265 


Campus housing in new & varied patterns — 
Northwood apartment group University of 
Michigan 

Arch Record Aug 1956: 190-5 


Campus housing, contemporary version — 
housing for single & married students, 
Purdue University 

Arch Record Aug 1956: 196-200 


Dormitories & student club, University of 
Sao Paulo 
(Levi, R. & Cesar, R. Cerqueira) 
Prog Arch Noy 1953: 15-16 
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Drake University — dormitories & dining hall 


(Saarinen & Assoc) 
Prog Arch Apr 1955: 96-105 


illinois Tech’‘s 2 new residence halls 
Sanderson, G, A. Prog Arch Nov 1955: 90-1 


New University of San Francisco — student 
residence, Phelan Hall 
Archt & Engr Oct 1955: 12-14 


Competition for a university residence hall, 
Berkley, Calif. 
Arts & Architecture Oct 1956 & Nov 1956 


AMERICAN SCHOOL & UNIVERSITY 


Dormitories 
Young, Theodore J. 1950/51: 151-170 


New buildings for men at Indiana University 
1950/51: 171-174 


Dormitories for Wellesley College 
Richardson, J. P. 1954/55: 355-360 


Drake University’s new residence halls 
Stuhr, R. L. 1954/55: 351-54 


New dormitory for Michigan State Normal 
College 
Klager, B. 1955/56: 347-350 


Cooperative dormitories for men at Oregon 
State College 


Baily, Sam H. 1956/57: 407-12 


Distinctive dormitories at Rutgers University 
Beck, Martin L. 1956/1957: 413-418 


Expansion at Concordia College — new 
swimming pool & dormitory 


Rupprecht, O. C. 1956/57: 351-4 


COLLEGE & UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 

Suite plan affords easy transition from fam- 
ily to college life 

Mitchell, Marjorie. July 1950: 34-35 


Connecticut builds in precast slab 
Mylchreest, William B. Aug 1950: 39 


St John’s erects a low-cost residence hall 
McCann, R. V. Jan 1951: 35-37 


Wisconsin has basic plan for 7 residence 
halls 


Schubert, Carl W. Apr 1951: 36-37 


Northwestern residence hall built for main- 
tenance 


Buntain, Willard J. Apr 1951: 32-35 


Men’s residence hall built in record time & 
at low cost 


Tourtelot, Jr., Edward M. Sept 1951: 34-38 
Hillside terrain dictates shape of this resi- 


dence hall for 400 women 
Keene, Philip E. Dec 1951: 36-39 
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Groups of 8 are basis of Knox College House 
Plan 


Peake, Charles H. Feb 1952: 38-39 


Case Institute’s residence hall was lab- 
planned 
Martin, Mar 1952: 34-37 


Facilities for 243 in this men’s residence hall 
Jaffurs, Marian. July 1954: 41-43 


Residence hall at Montana State 
Berg, Sigvald. July 1954: 40-43 


Small colleges, too, can build adequate halls 
Cloward, McRay Nov 1954: 37-39 


We built big, yet we avoided bigness 
Clark, Charles H. Nov 1954: 33-36 


Two residence halls at Menlo College 
Curtis, F. Philler. Jan 1955: 28-30 


Our plan Is showing, we hope 


Bovee, Norvall C. & Kilbourn, Donald W. 
Mar 1955: 36-39 


Convertible model — for men or women 
Hewitt, Carter E. Mar 1955: 40-42 


Drake’s dormitory project 
Stuhr, R. L. July 1955: 28-29 


For Men in residence, University of Wash- 
ington builds first of several dormitories 


Blumenfeld, Irwin S. Aug 1955: 32-37 


Low in cost but without compromises — new 
residence hall for men at Illinois College 


Mouxtelot)ineb Mage Deen I5 5152 


Every loyal Maine man could enjoy this new 
residence hall 


Wells, William C. Nov 1956: 44-46 


MARRIED STUDENT HOUSING 


Housing for married students 


Sharkan, W. W. bibliog. Natl Assoc Deans 
Women J. Jan 1954: 84-87 


Survey of married student housing 


prepared for division of student affairs Univ 
of Arkansas Nov 1955 


Comments & summary on survey of family 
housing facilities 

Natl Assoc of Physical Plant Administrators 

of Univ & Colleges. Madison, Wisc. 21-23, 

May 1956 


Apartment units planned as_ faculty-staff 
housing, University of Kentucky 
Arch Record Jan 1956: 306 


Married student housing — needs for future 


University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (Inde- 
pendent survey of Land Grant Colleges & 
State Universities) 


Study of development of permanent housing 
facilities for married students & their 
families 

University of Virg.nia— Bock, George AlI- 

vin, B Arch Thesis June 1955: 29 p 


Married student housing 


Richardson, Wm. A. B. Arch. thesis (in 
progress) Dept of Arch Univ of Utah 
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North campus apartment housing 
(Leinweber, Yamasaki & Hellmuth) 
University of Michigan Arch Record Jan 

ISVS VEN 


Henderson College’s new apartments for 
married students 

Turrentine, Florence American School & Uni- 

versity 1956-57: 419-22 


Campus housing, contemporary version — 
housing for single & married students, 
Purdue University 

Arch Record Aug 1956: 196-200 


Apartments for Illinois married students & 
faculty 
Lyons, William H. Dec 1949: 15-16 


It’s high time for permanent housing for 
married students 

Sharkan, William M. Coll & Univ Business 

Aug 1954: 37-39 


Housing for married students 


Tappe, Bruce V. Coll x Univ Business 
May 1955: 34-37 


Now a “motel’’ for married students — new 
housing at Union College is inspired by 
popular tourist court 

Blackburn, William E. Coll & Univ Business 

Dec 1955: 29-31 


We have accepted them, so let’s improve our 
planning for married students 
Donnelly, Ruth N. Coll & Univ 

Nov 1956: 33-36 


Business 


Comments & summary on survey of family 
housing facilities 

Natl Assoc of Physical Plant Administrators 

of Univ & Colleges, Madison Wis. May 1956: 

21-3 


ASSOCIATIONS ACTIVE IN COL- 
LEGE & UNIVERSITY HOUSING 
THAT USUALLY PUBLISH PRO- 
pera ete OF ANNUAL MEET- 
INGS: 


(List of current association secretaries & ad- 
dresses are published monthly in College & 
University Business) 


National Federation of College & University 
Business Officers Association 
College & University Personnel Association 


Association of College & University Housing 
Officers 


National Association of Physical Plant Ad- 
ministrators of Universities & Colleges 


Associations of College & University Business 
Officers: 


American Association 
Central Association 
Eastern Association 
Southern Association 
Western Association 


Canadian Association 
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FINANCING COLLEGE RESIDENCE HALLS UNDER 
THE COLLEGE HOUSING PROGRAM 


The college housing program has been in operation for 5 years & it might be assumed 
that all architects are familiar with its policies x procedures. However, from time 
to time an architect has visited my office & expressed surprise over existence of the pro- 
gram & curiosity as to its methods & operation. I appreciate, of course, the varied fields 
of interest in which most architects carry out their work & difficulty of keeping abreast 


of developments in different federal programs. 


Therefore, I welcome opportunity to 


participate in this study of residence halls & to cover some points which I believe are 
essential to architects who may be called upon to design facilities to be financed under 
the college housing program. 


WHAT IS THE COLLEGE HOUSING 
PROGRAM? 


The college housing program, operated 
under authority of Title IV of Housing 
Act of 1950, as amended, provides for 
direct federal loans to colleges & uni- 
versities for construction of housing & 
related facilities for students « faculty. 
Intent of legislation was to provide long- 
term loans at reasonable rates of interest 
which would enable institutions of higher 
learning to off-set high construction costs 
& provide housing at rentals which aver- 
age student could afford. Loans are made 
for a period of 40 years & interest rate 
is currently 274%. 


Program is administered by Community 
Facilities Administration, a constituent 
unit of Housing & Home Finance 
Agency, & field operations are carried 
out under HHFA regional offices in New 
York City, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Chi- 
cago, Fort Worth & San Francisco. 


Application forms are available in these 
regional offices & are supplied only to 
colleges & universities. Architects & 
other interested individuals can secure 
informational material on the program 
from same offices. 


Loans may be made for up to 100% of 
development cost of project, except that 
cost of movable furnishings cannot be 
defrayed from loan funds. Furniture 
designed to be built into facility, which 
is included as millwork «& installed by 
contractor, may be included as a part 
of project cost. 


availability of funds: 


Congressional authorization of borrow- 
ing from the Treasury, which provides 
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John C Hazeltine, 


Commissioner 


Community Facilities Administration 
Housing & Home Finance Agency 


funds for program, was initially $300 
million but has been increased to $500 
million in 1955 & $750 million in 1956. 
Thru 31 October 1956, 363 approved 
loans totaled $314.9 million « reserva- 
tions of funds amounted to $165.7 mil- 
lion for another 176 loans, bringing total 
commitments under $750 million au- 
thorization to $480.6 million for 539 
loans. When completed these 539 proj- 
ects will house 118,194 students, 4,756 
married student families & 1,431 faculty 
members. 


Projects completed or substantially com- 
pleted now total 157. 101 projects are 
under construction & 103 projects are 
about to go under construction. 


architectural design: 


The act provides that administrator must 
find “that construction will be under- 
taken in economical manner, & that it 
will not be of elaborate or extravagant 
design or materials.” 


Within these broad limitations each in- 
stitution develops its own plans & spe- 
cifications for project to be provided. 


Wherever such construction is subject to 
local zoning ordinances & building codes, 
a certificate of compliance will be re- 
quired from institution. As a matter 
of policy, we encourage institutions to 
exercise complete freedom & initiative in 
developing plans for their projects. 


It is our considered judgment that this 
policy has been a wise one. As Albert M 
Cole, Housing Administrator, pointed 
out in a recent article :* 


* Architectural Record, Jan 1955 
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“Provision of housing for students & 
faculty on campus of a university pre- 
sents unique & challenging problems to 
university officials & their architects. 
Here, as in many other areas of Amer- 
ican life, where its diversity is part of 
its brightest promise, it is difficult to 
generalize or to attempt to impose rigid, 
pre-conceived designs. Congress itself 
recognized this fact & required only that 
the administrator find that housing will 
be undertaken in such a manner that 
economy will be promoted in its con- 
struction & that it will not be of elaborate 
or extravagant design. 


“Within this finding it has been possible 
for many different types of institutions & 
their architects to seek & to find widely 
varying solutions to meet highly spe- 
cialized housing needs of their campuses 
& their students. “Chere appears to be 
no single or simple answer —on con- 
trary, approaches which colleges & uni- 
versities have taken under the college 
housing program have all the variety 
which has characterized American higher 
education from its inception. Experi- 
ence derived from these different ap- 
proaches is available to colleges & uni- 
versities & their architects in the regional 
& central offices of HHFA.” 


solving financial equation: 


Despite long period of amortization & 
low interest rate the college housing 
program is no magic wand for solving 
housing shortages at colleges & univer- 
sities. Successful projects evolve only 
after most careful study of economic 
factors underlying each project & mutual 
appreciation of interdependence of these 
factors by both college & its architect. 
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At base of each project is a financial 
equation principal components of which 
are project cost/bed & monthly rental / 
student. Other elements are annual rate 
of amortization of principal & interest, 
maintenance & operation, & allowance 
for vacancies. 


This equation can be solved to produce 
either project cost/bed which can be 
supported with proposed rentals, or 
rentals which will be necessary to sup- 
port a given project cost/bed. ‘This as- 
sumes, of course, a completely self-liqui 
dating project. 


Based upon our own experience in some 
320 approved projects, about 34% have 
been worked out on basis of completely 
self-liquidating financing, under favor- 
able terms available thru the college 
housing program. Remainder have re- 
quired pledges of additional revenues 
from other debt-free buildings, student 
fees or other sources. Often these ad- 
ditional pledges are required in addition 
to project revenues in order to provide 
necessary reserves. 


Thus, problem at each institution pre- 
sents a different equation which must be 
solved in relation to situation existing 
on that particular campus. 


Architects who thoroughly understand 
these relationships can be of greatest as- 
sistance to colleges & universities in de- 
veloping projects which are feasible for 
such financing. 


OTHER REQUIREMENTS 
land & site improvements: 


Cost of project site, if approved by ad- 
ministrator as reasonable, may normally 
be included in amount of loan if a site 
must be purchased for this purpose. 
Where institution already owns construc- 
tion site, allowance for value of land 
may not be included in amount of loan. 


If land is encumbered, debt thereon as 
it affects project site may be discharged 
from proceeds of loan if approved by 
administrator. In any event, appro- 
priate evidence of ownership of land will 
be required by administrator. Site im- 
provements may be included in develop- 
ment cost. 


review of project plans & 
specifications: 


As general procedure, project plans « 
specifications will receive 2 reviews by 
HHFA: 
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e review of architects’ preliminary or sketch 
plans, specifications & cost estimates to 
determine that proposed project is not of 
elaborate or extravagant design & to es- 
tablish maximum estimated cost for pur- 
poses of loan agreement 


e review of final plans & specifications to 
determine that they are sound & complete 
& that project can be constructed within 
estimated costs set forth in loan agree- 
ment 


loan agreements & payments: 


After complete loan application with 
preliminary architectural plans, prelim- 
inary cost estimates & other required data 
have been approved, a loan agreement 
will be entered into between administra- 
tor & institution. “This agreement will 
contain all terms & conditions of loan, 
including manner of disbursement of 
loan funds & repayments by institution. 


competitive bidding & award of 
contracts: 


Open competitive bidding will normally 
be required in letting of construction 
contracts, & contracts shall be awarded 
to lowest responsible bidders. Contrac- 
tor will be required to furnish perform- 
ance & payment bonds, 


supervision & inspection of 
construction: 


Educational institution will be required 
to provide full-time, competent super- 
vision & inspection of project construc- 
tion. Engineer inspectors for HHFA will 
also inspect construction to extent 
deemed necessary: 


e to insure general compliance with con- 
tract plans & specifications 


e to appraise competence of local inspec- 
tion, quality of workmanship, materials & 
equipment, & general construction prog- 
gress 


e@ to approve necessary & desirability of 
change-orders which affect cost or change 
design, functions or materials 


e to perform such other functions as ad- 
ministrator may deem necessary 

A fixed fee to cover cost of on-site in- 

spection & auditing services, by HHFA, 

will be deemed to be a part of develcp- 

ment cost to be paid by applicant from 

proceeds of loan. 


GENERAL ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


1: submission by applicant of prelim- 
inary loan application (on Form H- 
1000) to the regional office of HHFA, 
which includes general description of 
proposed project, evidence of eligibility 
as an institution of higher learning, « 
its need for proposed facilities. 
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2: review by HHFA of preliminary ap- 
plication to determine eligibility of ap- 
plicant & tentative acceptability of pro- 
posed project. Applicant will be notified 
of results of this review. Where con- 
clusions are favorable, preliminary ap- 
proval will be given subject to submis- 
sion by applicant of completed applica- 
tion, with satisfactory plans & other re- 
quired data. 


3: submission of applicant of complete 
application for approval, by HHFA with 
architects’ preliminary or sketch plans, 
outline specifications, proposed construc- 
tion schedule, estimate of development 
cost, institution’s estimated operating in- 
come & expense statement for project & 
such other legal & financial data as may 
be required for complete review. Ap- 
plicant is notified of administrator’s final 
action application. 


4: execution by applicant « agency of 
loan agreement containing all terms & 
conditions of loan. 


5: submission by applicant to regional 
office, HHFA, of all proposed contract 
documents, including final plans & spe- 
cifications & cost estimates. “These will 
be reviewed for conformity with pro- 
visions of law, as to economy & design, & 
to assure that they are complete for com- 
petitive bidding. If approved, applicant 
may then invite bids for construction. 


6: execution of construction contracts by 
institution with lowest responsible bid- 
ders after review & approval of proposed 
awards by regional office. Contractors 
will be required to furnish performance 
& payment bonds. 


7: issuance by institution to contractor of 
notice to proceed with construction. 


8: financing of construction with insti- 
tution’s own funds or temporary loans 
from banks based on government commit- 
ment. 


9: advertisement « award of bonds «& 
sale to government when project is ap- 
proximately 80% complete. 


10: issuance of certificate of completion 
by institution. Submission of certificates 
& releases by contractors. Audit of final 
construction costs & determination of 
final development cost. 


V1: service of loan, including periodic 
examinations of operating statements, oc- 
cupancy data, sufficiency of insurance 


coverage & repair maintenance & replace- 
ment reserves. 
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A cchite OF PORCELAIN ENAMEL as 
architectural material, it seems to 
me, is bright & promising. We designers, 
manufacturers & distributors should feel 
pretty excited about it because it’s in tune 
with our economy, our technology & our 
culture. 


in terms of our economy: 


Some 60¢ out of every building dollar 
goes to job-site labor — something less 
than 40¢ out of every building dollar to 
materials. Where can one attack cost of 
buildings effectively but in job-site labor? 
Saving job-site labor puts no one out of 
work, it actually creates jobs, & jobs 
created pop up in areas where working 
conditions are better & wages actually 
higher. 


in terms of our technology: 


The “American Factory” is the tool of 
this era. When one thinks of labor or 
work as a component part of a building, 
&« I use “work” in its scientific sense as 
a function of weight & distance to move 
objects or to apply force, we are im- 
pressed with great quantity of it done by 
machines. 


In 1850, total amount of “work”? that 
went into a building was some 90% by 
human sweat & brawn & only 10% by 
machines & animals. By 1950, this form- 
ula had reversed. 90% of all work that 
went into a building was done by ma- 
chines & 10% by human brawn & sweat. 
We have come a long way in saving of 
physical energy. We have only 10% 
still to go & it is logical & reasonable that 
only way to do it is by controlled con- 
ditions of the factory in manufacturing 
of large building components, shipped 
to site &« simply installed, complete & 
ready for use. 


in terms of our culture: 


If any single attribute marks the build- 
ings we do, as opposed to buildings done 
in other eras & other cultures, it 1s our 
daring. We can do these things — have 
the know how to do these things, & 
simply do them. 
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CARE & FEEDING OF ARCHITECTS 


abstract of paper by james m hunter, aia 


given before national convention of 
porcelain enamel institute 
colorado springs, colorado, 

18 september 1956 


Porcelain enamel as a vehicle to do these 
things is a relatively new tool « a re- 
latively unfamiliar tool. Indeed, I am 
drawn to a remark of Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s at turn of century, which ad- 
monishes us in use of a new tool to be 
very sure we have it by the “handle in- 


stead of blade.” 


To develop porcelain enamel effectively, 
efficiently & to full measure of esthetic 
potential requires considerable coopera- 
tion between those of us who design with 
it, those of us who manufacture it & 
those of us who market it. At the 
moment, there is a great void of informa- 
tion & technical know-how to be bridged. 


a factory visit: 


As background for my remarks today, I 
spent some time going thru a porcelain 
enamel plant — I believe I saw the com- 
plete process: handling of steel plates & 
other raw materials, sizing & forming of 
panels, cleaning & spraying of metal 
ready for big kilns, firing & fabrica- 
tion of panels & finally their assembly 
into large surface components of build- 
ing construction. JI was very much 
impressed with the know-how, technical 
skills & management of our American 
production methods, but still, in an in- 
stance or two I was shocked by breaks 
in production line which must have been 
costly «x, I am sure, were caused by lack 
of communication between those who de- 
sign in porcelain enamel « those who 
manufacture it. 


A great hydraulic press, its yawning maw 
starving for work, was idle, while nearby 
men were fabricating panels by old- 
fashioned tin-shop methods. Why? The 
answer was simple — panels needed for 
this particular installation were not de- 
signed for size & shape to utilize press 
efficiently. Order was too small to war- 
rant re-tooling. 


Expedient, & probably economical, an- 
swer was to make up these panels by 
hand. This is no criticism of the factory 
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& its methods but certainly it plants a 
doubt in my mind concerning the archi- 
tect’s design for a building which re- 
quired panels so shaped «& so disposed that 
they could not be made with the very 
tool designed for the purpose. Here was 
a slip-up between design process & man- 
ufacturing process. 


a failure in communication: 


Again, I saw louvers being stamped into 
steel plates & porcelainized, which might 
well form air-intakes for modern air- 
conditioning units for office buildings. 


This was exactly what we had tried to 
design 2 years ago & were told by some- 
one marketing porcelain enamel that it 
was impossible. Here, it was being done. 


This was certainly a failure on the part 
of someone’s sales-force — failure in get- 
ting the word about porcelain enamel to 
the very people who were designing with 
ts 


I watched the painstaking task of match- 
ing color in porcelains to satisfy demands 
of some architect for color & texture he 
was trying to attain. I was not well 
impressed by his vague, unscientific & 
inarticulate instructions about color — 
to be interpreted by the highly efficient 
industrial chemist who was trying to 
satisfy him. Again, I felt that there 
surely must be some way for architect 
to know more about enameling processes, 
some better way of defining what he in- 
tended in terms of color & surface tex- 
ture — surely some language understand- 
able to architect & te technician both — 
to eliminate, at least in part, this tedious 
process, 


architecture — behind-scenes: 


Since you paid me courtesy of taking me 
behind scenes from manufacturer’s point 
of view & showing, at first hand, what 
your technical & production problems 
were, I wonder if you might not like to 
go behind scenes from architect’s point 
of view —- to know something of what 
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we are trying to accomplish. In its 
broadest & noblest terms, objective of 
architect & his brothers in design profes- 
sions, is to create an esthetic environ- 
ment, in which this society can work, 
live & play, conducive to man’s wellbeing 
«x his pleasure — efficient & beautiful. 
This is prime objective of architecture. 


Architects must have certain technical 
skills, managerial abilities & a certain 
flair for making a multiple of trades & 
materials jell into a unified whole. But 
these are tools of his trade. His objec- 
tive, if he is worth his salt, is to produce 
architecture — an architecture expressive 
of this civilization — one that is mean- 
ingful to this society & conducive to its 
physical & spiritual wellbeing. 


Somehow very mention of words “es- 
thetic environment,” ‘“‘spiritual attri- 
butes” & “beauty” in a building put us 
immediately into the clouds. Can it be 
that a series of decisions by an architect 
involved with structural system, disposi- 
tion of spaces & surfaces which surround 
people in those places (if properly «& 
sensitively made) can produce this es- 
thetic environment — « if they can, why? 


Man generally, whether he be thin or 
fat, light or dark, is a pretty emotional 
animal. Every stimulus he gets from 
outside world comes thru | of 5 funda- 
mental senses —he can see it, hear it, 
smell it, taste it, or feel it — in no other 
way has he communication with outside 
world. Esthetic experience is a part of 
his adjustment with outside world. 


Other animals have these same 5 senses 
too, but somehow man has a peculiar 
facility of evaluating these stimuli in- 
tellectually, to the end that he thinks « 
has emotion. 


Psychologists despair of distinguishing 
thinking from emotions. We know that 
each tempers other & that they go on at 
same time & are scrambled. We realize 
that ability to think without emotion is 
near impossibility « that our emotions 
are controlled somewhat by our think- 
ing process, 


From these 5 senses then, come our im- 
pressions of the world, our thoughts « 
emotions about our physical environment. 
All 5, & in maximum degree, come into 
play in appreciating this physical environ- 
ment — the architecture which surrounds 
us. By them, we are drawn to, attracted 
by & gain pleasure from our surround- 
ings. By them we are repulsed, made to 
feel uncomfortable or displeased with our 
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surroundings. All in part by reason, in 
part by emotion. All a part of our ad- 
justment with the outside world — es- 
thetic experience. 


Degree or intensity of esthetic perception 
which each of us may have will vary 
because stimuli we get thru our senses 
varies. Some of us have good eyesight, 
some bad. Some of us are color-blind, 
some of us are not. Each of us has one 
or all senses developed more or less than 
his neighbor. Indeed, it would appear 
that no 2 people can feel or appreciate 
their environments equally & on same 
basis. Result is differences in degree, 
even on level of basic communication 
with world. When this basic communi- 
cation is filtered thru thinking process 
we can expect, & we surely find, opinion 
& bias in our esthetic perception. You 
like one thing — I like another. 


There can be no norm, no standard 
against which a designer may work so 
that everyone will “like it.’ Even if it 
were possible, result would only be aver- 
age & mediocre with no possible room 
for spiritual growth of those who experi- 
ence the buildings. Surely, we should 
expect more from our designers than 
average & mediocre performance. Artists 
of all ages have contributed to their cul- 
tures — they have not been hamstrung 
by them. Value of each artist to his era 
is his ability to create what might be — 
instead of what would be without his 
impact — & world is bettered by him. 


design procedures: 


Assuming that I have persuaded you of 
architect’s over-all objective in creation 
of this environment, how does he go 
about it, & how does it affect porcelain 
enamel & what can your product con- 
tribute ? 


What forms porcelain enamel may take 
we cannot say because the industry is 
still young but, even within framework 
of its present uses & present concepts its 
impact has been very great & its potential 
daily increases. What components «& 
factors does architect use, in his efforts 
to create this esthetic environment, which 
touch on your industry, your technique, 
your manufacturing processes?  Pri- 
marily, porcelain enamel, in its present 
concept, is a surface material used for 
weather enclosures & surfaces of build- 
ings — inside & out. As such, architect 
thinks of it from a number of points of 
view all of which he hopes will con- 
tribute to esthetic value «x unity of com- 
pleted building. 
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size & scale: 


Architect thinks first in terms of size & 
scale. Sizes he may want to use are not 
wholly dependent on technical considera- 
tions of your manufacturing process or 
in installation problems involved at job- 
site. They are not solely a matter of 
how big a unit can be manufactured or 
installed, because size of any element has 
directly to do with scale of building. 


This means its relationship to a human 
being. When sizes of things on a build- 
ing lose relationship to human beings 
observers become confused. We feel 
physically « mentally uncomfortable if 
a building is in poor scale. 


All of you have experienced change in 
scale, let’s say between a small intimate 
cottage & a large monumental building 
where sizes of things in relation to a 
human being are deliberately controlled. 
Cottage door, for example, lets you enter 
& no more, door knob is at exactly right 
height for your hand as you try to enter. 
Doors.on monumental building on the 
other hand are far larger than are neces- 
sary, door knobs deliberately are placed 
high x are of massive design to make 
you, the individual, feel smaller, more 
humble. These design objectives are 
very real & may be very necessary. Size 
of porcelain enamel panel architect may 
order cannot be based solely on size of 
plate possible in manufacturing process 
— it must be in scale with man & build- 
ing. 


color & surface: 


These characteristics of porcelain itself 
will be of concern to designer in creation 
of this environment. Sometimes he will 
want to use clear primary colors to create 
excitement, in others he may want to use 
subdued colors or intermingling of sev- 
eral colors to create calmer & richer sur- 
faces. These are readily available in 
porcelains & the palette is wide & varied, 
but designer must realize that there are 
color limitations in nature of porcelain 
itself, 


Surface of porcelain is normally smooth, 
hard & metallic ranging from high gloss 
to subdued matte. Brilliance of surface & 
its reflection of light affect quality of 
color. Your architect may want to use 
any of a whole gamut of surface quali- 
ties of porcelain so that light is either 
reflected or absorbed to intensify or sub- 
due color itself. 
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texture & direction of surface: 


Designer is not going to be content with 
surfaces in color alone —as such. He 
is going to want surface texture « direc- 
tion, perhaps an overlay of glazes & spat- 
tering of several colors on base coat be- 
fore firing. This sort of thing is com- 
pletely within potential of porcelain 
~ enamel, & perhaps a great deal more can 
be done with it, not only in creation 
of more vibrant colors, by spattering 
component elements of a color so that 
the visual sensations are excited by their 
own mixing process. By that I mean, 
for example, spattering of yellow « blue 
in small dots on a neutral base so that 
from some distance panel appears green, 
but a very vibrant green —as opposed 
to mixing yellow & blue together as green 
pigment. Architect may also want over- 
laying of closely analogous hues to create 
a rich quiet depth of color. By “direc- 
tion”’ of texture we mean its ability to 
carry eye in a definite direction — or 
texture may be static one) contrived for 
repose. It may be a busy one, in a 
horizontal or vertical direction or per- 
haps in great moving swirls. Texture 
may be selected to accent dominant qual- 
ity of a building or to extend its height 
or reinforce its horizontal lines. Some 
work has already been done in terms 
of directional texture in porcelains. A 
great deal more can be done & certainly 


should be tried. 


pattern & configurations: 


Architect is not going to be content with 
a surface color or texture alone. In 
many instances he is going to want to try 
for pattern & configurations. Here he 
may want to break surface of porcelain 
up into hills « valleys, depressions & em- 
bossings to catch light, to create shadow 
& enrich its surface. Some efforts have 
been made here by stamping pattern onto 
steel sheets prior to firing, but a great 
deal more serious effort could be exerted. 


allied artists: 


We have often lost sight of enrichment & 
adornment of our buildings thru col- 
laboration of architect with his brother 
designers in sculpture, painting & murals, 
« thru all the other lovely artifacts which 
were cherished attributes of buildings of 
the past —is there room for these fel- 
low-workers in the porcelain field & thru 
manufacturing processes? I feel that 
there is & that one day some contempo- 
rary buildings will be blessed with 
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porcelain doors as loved & cherished as 
were those of Ghiberti on the Baptistry 
in Florence — or with a ceiling as vi- 
brant & as beautiful as pendentives of 
Hagia Sophia — or murals as beloved as 
those of Sargent « Puvis de Chavannes 
in Boston Public Library. 


All of these are possible with porcelain 
on metal. It is a sincere & dignified ma- 
terial. Indeed, it should be worthy of 
best efforts of our serious designers & 
artists — permanent & lasting, to be 
valued by generations to come. 


cooperative study required: 


I note from your program of following 
sessions & panels that your industry is 
already aware of & interested in a great 
many areas I have mentioned. An in- 
stitute as vitally concerned with its prod- 
uct as your program would indicate, I 
am sure has machinery set up for re- 
search in porcelain enamel which would 
be of great interest to artists, architects 
& designers who may work with it. There 
are 3 great areas of endeavor which 
rightfully should mesh with kindred re- 
search programs of other product insti- 
tutes & with trade & design organiza- 
tions. Perhaps you are already work- 
ing in these areas hand-in-glove with 
other organizations. I am vitally con- 
cerned with impact each of these can 
have on manufacturing process & oppor- 
tunity for design progress, should they 
be accomplished. 


physical characteristics & 
modularity: 


Not only 2-dimensional length & breadth 
of panels but 3rd dimension is important 
as well, in terms of depth & textures of 
basic materials, of metals on which porce- 
lain enamel may be applied, & deserve re- 
search consideration. 


Here, I draw your attention to efforts of 
construction industry in establishing a 
system of modular coordination for man- 
ufacture of building materials. 


Some people thru misunderstanding have 
thought modular coordination to be ter- 
rifically complicated — a discipline 
which would curb & hinder advancement 
in manufacturing fields & would be com- 
pletely unacceptable to designers who 
might use their products. This is not 
true. 


Modular coordination in manufacturing 
of building products is the simplest, most 
straightforward of concepts. It means 
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that all building materials are produced 
in a module of 4” in in-place dimensions 
& permits untold savings in manufactur- 
ing of materials used, untold savings in 
labor of fabricating these materials into 
a completed building « also creates unity 
of design with full flexibility for ex- 
pansion in all directions. Simplest ex- 
ample, is of course, a common building 
brick. If manufactured to be 75%” long, 
it is modular. That is —its in-place di- 
mension, including one joint, is exactly 
8”. ‘Those who manufacture windows 
then, standardize on a window size, 
which again is a module of the 4” incre- 
ment. ‘These can be placed in a wall 
with never a brick being cut or clipped 
to fit. In turn, the 4’ increment can 
be multiplied into larger modules for 
use with structural systems & basic space 
concepts. A modular product can also 
work in a nonmodular building. 


If wholeheartedly entered into by all 
manufacturers of building products, this 
procedure could be as telling & meaning- 
ful as establishment of the “meter” in 
measurement of the earth’s surface. It is 
module of earth’s circumference & con- 
sequently an module of nautical mile 
& degrees of latitude & longitude. Think 
of untold hours of calculation time a 
navigator is saved by this relationship. 

How would this influence porcelain 
enamel? Would every porcelain enamel 
panel be exactly a multiple of 4” in 
length & breadth? By no means. Its 
in-place dimension with its frame & 
holding devices would have to be con- 
sidered. This would reflect back to metal 
plates you buy as a basic raw material & 
may not mean they must be of 4” incre- 
ment or module, but even so, you could 
compute against such constant objective 
& the rolling mills could turn out sheets 
of such a size & disposition that your 
panels fit the pattern of things «& still 
show savings in materials. 


Modular coordination in all its ramifica- 
tions is too involved te be readily dis- 
cussed here. I urge that your committees 
on research continue to cooperate, as I 
am sure they are doing, toward such a 
unified effort for the entire building 
industry. 


color standardizing systems: 


Color characteristics of porcelain enamel 
deserve serious & far-reaching research, 
it would seem to me, in interest of 
standardization. 
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There has been considerable interest ex- 
pressed by paint manufacturers, wall- 
paper & drapery manufacturers, in stand- 
ardizing paints & dye-stuffs to create a 
system of measure & unity of nomencla- 
ture for all of the thousands of shades & 
hues of color which are possible. Human 
eyes can detect some 18,000 under lab- 
oratory controlled light & distance, but 
a practical area of use reduces ae to 
several hundred. 


Color theorists have already developed 
systems of color, among which you have 
undoubtedly Beard the names of Munsell, 
Plochére « Ostwald, These are bal 
3 of many, but the research of their fol- 
lowers & others has brought to light 
certain characteristics of color which 
could well be unified « standardized so 
that at least we could have a measure & 
nomenclature. 


National Bureau of Standards, Inter-So- 
ciety Color Council, American Institute 
of Architects & other organizations are 
interested in trying to accomplish just 
such standardization & a method for spe- 
cification for color, to establish nomen- 
clature & a basic system for arriving at 
hues & shades of color. 


I espouse no particular color theory or 
system but I did bring with me a 
Plochére color system, since it is one of 
the simplest & most clearly 
above all because I happen to own one. 


Principle of Plochére’s system, as well 
as systems of many others working in 
this field, is basically simple. It estab- 
lishes certain basic primary colors such 
as red, yellow & blue —same sort of 
thing you & I did in 3rd grade — with 
an effort to set up system for chromatic 
values or intensities of color. This sim- 
ply means the particular color & degree 
that it is yellow, red or blue. Such a 
basic chromatic hue then, if darkened by 
degrees, becomes a range of shades, & if 
lightened, we say it is a tint or a let-down 
from base color or hue. 


With this simple concept in mind then, & 
understand that I am oversimplifying in 
interests of brevity, some simple system 
of values of lightness & darkness could be 
assigned — say we took basic chromatic 
value of red, assigned a value of 5 to it 
with numbers 4, 3 etc. thru 0 as its 
shades when darkened toward black, « 
6, 7, 8 to 10 to its tints when lightened 
to white. If this alone could be accom- 
plished it would become possible to make 
a hue & anumerical value & have it mean 
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something for specification of a precise 
color, & to establish its value on a scale 
by tint & shade. 


Not all colors fall, nor does red, at mid- 
point of value scale between white & 
black. Yellow perhaps might have a 
base value of 7, with its shades simply 
2 & 1. & its tints 4, 5, 6 ete, thru 10; 
while another color such as purple might 
fall on the dark side of such an arbi- 
trary scale. 


Plochére attempts to do just this but not 
quite as simply as I have described it. 
He also attempts to establish a nomen- 
clature for colors in terms of trade 
names, & further develops formulas by 
which color can be mixed to permit 
simply numerical description by referring 
to formula «& its let-down or intensified 
value. This system approaches 1,200 
definable differences, not 18,000. 


If such a thing could be done, could be 
national in scope & accepted by a great 
organization dedicated to advancement of 
knowledge, think how it would simplify 
job of your industrial chemist, slaving 
away to try to match a particular color 
chip. I am aware of the peculiar prob- 
lem of porcelain “‘frits” in color produc- 
tion & realize that they do not parallel 
problem of mixing direct pigments — 
but with a system established « simpli- 
fied, you are in a position to research in- 
telligently «x develop know-how. 


Architects & designers are interested in 
this sort of thing. Interested to extent 
that the AIA Department of Education 
& Research is taking a very active part 
in trying to promulgate such research & 
such standardization. The Education 
Committee of the Institute is looking 
ahead 10 years to the new crop of young 
architects now entering schools of archi- 
tecture so that they may be trained to 
know of such things & accept them as 
ready tools for betterment of their pro- 
fessions & attainment of better architec- 
ture. 


decorative possibilities: 


A great area of diligent research, it 
would seem to me, would be in adorn- 
ment or decorative possibilities of porce- 
lain enamel. 


Research committees of your own or- 
ganization may have to shoulder the load 
& carry the costs but I am sure they 
would find willing cooperation from ar- 
chitects, designers & artists « from re- 


search programs of schools of architec- 
ture, 
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We think of porcelain enamel as a new 
material. This is not so. Fusing of 
glass porcelain enamels to metal is a very 
old art. In 500 BC the Greeks used it. 
Phidias’ statue of Zeus shows evidence of 
porcelain enamel on gold, adorning his 
robes & appointments. 


In 4th century BC, ancient Greek gold- 
smiths inlaid flowers & other small & in- 
tricate designs on gold with thin coatings 
of white or pale blue porcelain, boxed-in 
x laid on in separate areas of color by 
a process known as cloisonné. Indeed, 
I venture that as early as man could melt 
metal « fuse glass, he was fiddling with 
porcelain enamel. 


Celts in the British Isles in 3rd century 
AD, developed not only porcelain on 
bronze but methods of porcelain enamel 
in filigree for decorating shields & swords. 
Their method of pouring molten enamels 
into sunken or gouged areas on metal 
was known as champlevé. 


Byzantine porcelain enamelers of 9th & 


11th century, developed into stained glass - 


workers who did stained glass for cathe- 
drals at the height of Gothic splendor. 
The famous Pala D’Oro scene in St 


-Mark’s Cathedral in Venice was done 


in 1105, & no recital of historic examples 
of porcelain enamel on metal could pos- 
sibly be complete without mention of 
Chinese cloisonné vases & boxes of 16th 
century & Limoges school of 16th cen- 
tury France. Byzantine period & art 
of enameler spread up into Russia & 


there followed pattern of orthodox 
church thru her lovely icons, triptiques & 
altar appointments — in porcelain 
enamel. 


If these beautiful things have been done 
they can be done again. “Technique of 
these artists & craftsmen should be stud- 
ied & worked with to find methods to be 
adapted & modified in the American 
manufacturing process. 


I suggest then that opportunity be af- 
forded those artists who seek to better 
our esthetic environment by research & 
experimentation in your factories & with 


your processes — hopeful that porcelain | 


enamel can contribute to the culture of 
this era as it has to those past. 


Do architects, designers & artists want to 
use porcelain to these ends? 
speak for them all, but I know that some 
of us do. We've done it the hard way 
— by craft methods. We would prefer 
to use the American factory if it will 
develop skill « know-how to execute a 
design & produce such results. 
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NOTE: 

THIS IS TWENTY-SIXTH OF A SERIES OF PAPERS PREPARED BY MEMBERS OF 
THE AIA COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL BUILDINGS, & BY SELECTED SPECIALISTS, 
TO MAKE LAYMEN AWARE OF SCHOOL BUILDING PROBLEMS & TRENDS & 
TO STIMULATE DISCUSSION. THEY ARE NOT INTENDED TO BE DEFINITIVE 
LAST WORDS & CARRY ONLY THE AUTHORITY OF THEIR RESPECTIVE 
AUTHORS. THE SERIES WILL BE EDITED BY THE COMMITTEE & ISSUED BY THE 
AIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION & RESEARCH UNDER SPONSORSHIP OF 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECTURAL FOUNDATION. MANY NEW SUBJECTS 
ARE BEING WORKED ON & CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES ARE WELCOME. WIDE- 
SPREAD DISTRIBUTION TO LAYMEN & EDUCATORS IS MADE OF THESE NON- 


TECHNICAL ARTICLES IN REPRINT FORM. 
(one copy each issue free—additional copies 10¢ each) 
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SCHOOL LUNCHROOMS 


a guide for planning & equipping school lunchrooms “from US Department of Agriculture publication PA292 


ATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM, 
N now in its 11th year, operates in 
all parts of us for about 11 million 
school children. Its dual objectives are: 


e to safeguard health & well-being of 
nation’s children 


e to encourage consumption of agricultural 
commodities & other foods 


Agricultural Marketing Service of US 
Department of Agriculture is charged 
with national responsibility for this pro- 
gram which is administered in states by 
state educational agencies. A new pub- 
lication on school lunchrooms has just 
been issued * — developed on recommen- 
dation of state school lunch directors 
who serve as advisors, to the department, 
on school lunch technical assistance ac- 
tivities. With new school construction 
rapidly expanding, these advisors felt it 
urgently necessary to bring together best 
available information on efficient school 
lunch facilities & equipment. 


sources; 


Materials were drawn from many 
sources & incorporate recommendations 
from state school lunch directors & tech- 
nical advice from other school feeding 
specialists including architects, engineers, 
sanitarians, university staff members & 
equipment manufacturers. Major con- 
tributions were made by the late John 
W Hargrave, aid, nationally known ar- 
chitect, engineer & food-service-equip- 
ment consultant, who worked closely 
with the food distribution division in 
developing this publication. 


a guide: 


Since each school lunch program is an 
individual problem, information is pre- 
sented in form of general guides adapt- 
able to specific local situations & needs. 


Bulletin stresses that complexity of 
building construction & technical details 
of specifications & contractual procedures 
make competent professional assistance 
necessary. It points out that combined 
efforts of architects, engineers, equip- 
ment specialists, sanitarians & state & 
local school lunch supervisory staff are 
needed to assure a good school lunch 
facility that will be useful for many 
years. 
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based on type A lunch: 


Equipment recommendations were 
checked against quantities of food re- 
quired to prepare type A lunches for a 
given number of pupils, allowing margin 
for needed variety in menu planning. 
Type A lunch pattern, developed by the 
US Department of Agriculture on basis 
of tested nutritional research, serves as 
basic guide for planning good school 
lunches. It consists of following foods: 


e whole milk: at least 2 pint fluid whole 
milk as beverage 


e protein rich foods: at least 2-ounce sery- 
ing of cooked or canned lean meat, 
poultry, or fish — or 2 ounces of cheese 
—or 4 tablespoons of peanut butter — 
or 2 cup of cooked dry peas, beans, or 
soybeans — or 1 egg — or combination 
of 1% of listed quantities of each of 2 of 
these items 


e vegetables & fruits: at least a 3% cup 
serving of raw or cooked vegetables or 
fruits (fresh, canned, dried or frozen) or 


both 


e bread: at least 1 slice of bread or 1 sery- — 


ing of hot breads made of enriched or 
whole-grain cereal 


e butter or fortified margarine: at least 2 
teaspoons of butter or fortified marga- 
rine 


planning pointers: 


Lunchroom areas covered include receiv- 
ing area, dry-food storage area, nonfood 
storage area, kitchen area, serving area, 
dining area, dishwashing area, mainte- 
nance area, office area, & locker & toilet 
areas for employees. Subjects discussed 
under each lunchroom area are as fol- 
lows: 


e@ purpose: need for & suggested uses of 
each lunchroom area 


e location: desirable location of each area 
in relation to entire school building & to 
other lunchroom areas 


@ space: recommended floor areas for each 
lunchroom area 


e construction features: recommendations 
for floors, walls, ceilings, doors, windows, 
lighting, wiring, plumbing, heating, ven- 
tilation & other considerations 


recommended lists of both 
large & small equipment for each area 
for 4 different-sized meal loads: 100- 
200, 200-350, 350-500, & 500-750 


meals 


@ equipment: 
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Interrelationship of areas within school 
lunch facilities is illustrated by diagram 
on next page which suggests flow of food 
& supplies from receiving & storage to 
preparation & serving needs. It also 
shows relationship of dining area to serv- 
ing & dishwashing areas. 


A chart is included in booklet as sug- 
gested record-form for evaluating exist- 
ing facilities & for checking plans for 
proposed lunchrooms. Recommendation 
is made that school lunch facilities be 
appraised at regular & frequent intervals 
&« that information in booklet be used 
as standard for evaluation. 


Tables & illustrations include: 


e can & carton measurements for estimat- 
ing shelf capacity 
e suggested areas for dining room seating 


e@ summary of space recommendations for 
school lunchroom areas 


e@ summary of mechanical services for 
school lunchroom equipment 


e loading platform, receiving, storage & 
maintenance areas 


e shelf-spacing in storeroom 

e typical storeroom layouts 

@ typical dishwashing layouts 

e scale templates of kitchen equipment 


Several typical illustrations are shown 
here. 


* Availability 


Copies of Guide for planning & equip- 
ping school lunchrooms (PA-292) are 
being made available to state educational 
agencies for free distribution to local 
school lunch supervisors, county & city 
school superintendents « others, directly 
concerned with planning «& equipping 
school lunchrooms. ‘Therefore, archi- 
tects, engineers, sanitarians & others di- 
rectly concerned with planning & equip- 
ping school lunchrooms may obtain a 
free copy on request to their state depart- 
ment of education. Those desiring ad- 
ditional copies may purchase them di- 
rectly from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, DC, (35¢ each) Check 


or money order should be made payable 
to that official. In placing orders, series 
number as well as title of publication 
should be given. 
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PRELIMINARY 
PREPARATION 


FINAL FOOD 
PREPARATION 


DINING AREA 


RE CEIVING 


DISHWASHING AND 
MAINTENANCE AREAS 


REFRIGERATED 
FOOD STORAGE 


Size can Diameter of 
can 


Approximate Clear height | Cans per 
per tier carton 


Size of carton 


Inches Inches Number Inches 
No. 2 3% 5 24 141% x 10% x 10 
No. 24% 4 5 24 17 x 1234x10Y% 
No. 3 (cylinder) 4, Th ez. 17%x13%x 7% 
No. 10 64 yay) 6 19 x1234x 73% 


typical data from 
a guide for planning & equipping 


school lunchrooms 
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i | 
Seating capacity at one time 48 128 160 180 252 | 320 320 360 384 
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Above chart & accompanying illustration ~ 


show factors to be considered in deter- 


mining space requirements for dining — 


room seating. End-of-table seating is 


considered uneconomical use of space. 


However, if there is end-table-seating on 
one side of a center aisle, width of aisle 
will need to be increased by 2’. If there 
is end-table-seating on both sides of a 
center aisle, width of aisle will need to 
be increased by 3’. Generally, it is de- 
sirable to have tables at right angles to 
principal sources of daylight so that no 
one faces directly into light. Total floor 
area required for a given number of seats 
may be reduced by eliminating side aisles 
in narrow dining areas & by grouping 
large tables end-to-end in center sections. 


However, lack of center &/or side aisles 
slows down process of dish return & in- 
creases hazards of fire or emergency 
evacuation. Therefore, local «& State 
regulations should be checked in this 
respect. 
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acceptability of products federal 
housing administration: 
(See previous lists in AIA Bulletins: Jan- 
Feb 1955:8 — Mar-Apr 195560 — July-Aug 
1955:124 — Sept-Oct 1955:151 — Jan-Feb 
1956-25 —July-Aug 1956:125) 

Gramwood Parkraft Flooring 

Jasper Wood Products Company 


| Aluminum-Champ 


(In .004” Aluminum Thickness Only) 
Stocker Manufacturing Company 


Stonewall Board & Panelstone Board 
The Ruberoid Company 
Simpson Forestone Roof Slab 
Simpson Logging Company 
Simpson Insulating Wood-Dek 
Simpson Logging Company 
Linderman Jointed Lumber 
Muskegon Machine Company, Inc 
240 No., 255 No. & 290 No. Asphalt Strip 
Shingles 
Lloyd A Fry Roofing Company 
Celo-Lok Asphalt Shingle 
The Celotex Corporation 


Flintkote insulating Roof Slab 
The Flintkote Company 


Richducts 
The Richkraft Company 


Imperial Lock Asphalt Shingles 
United States Gypsum Company 


“Forestex”’ 
Forest Fiber Products Company 


Spotnail Staples 
Spotnails, Incorporated 


Sonoairduct 
Sonoco Products Company 


Carey 325 |b fire-chex shingles 

The Philip Carey Manufacturing Co 
Vapor-Champ 

Stocker Manufacturing Company 


“W.S.G. Regular Insulating Roof Deck’’ 
“U.S.G. Vapor Sealed Insulating Roof Deck”’ 


United States Gypsum Company 
Dennyfoil Aluminum Hardboard 

Denny Paper & Board Company 
International Fiber Duct 

International Oil Burner Company 
Weyerhauser 4-Square Particle Board 

Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 
V4" “Allwood Stribord”’ 

Edward Hines Lumber Company 
12” x 36” Seal-Tab Thickbut Asphalt 
Shingles 

The Flintkote Company, Inc. 
Nail-Glued Plywood Gusset Trussed Rafters 

Place Enterprises, Inc 
“Crown Quality Sandran” & ‘’Super 
Sandran” 

Sandura Company, Inc 
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federal housing administration: 


Shop Fabricated Wood Frame Unit Construc- 


tion supplement to engineering bulletin no 
SE-205 — 10 April 1956 


National Homes Corporation 
Lafayette, Indiana 


supplement to engineering bulletin no SE- 
199 — 19 January 1956 


United States Steel Homes, Inc 
Charlestown Road 
New Albany, Indiana 


engineering bulletin no SE-209 — 25 Oc- 
tober 1956 


B & M Lumber Company, Inc 
Connersville, Indiana 


engineering bulletin no SE-210 — 27 No- 
vember 1956 supersedes bulletin no SE-180 
— 16 April 1954 


HBC Homes 
Home Building Corporation 
Sedalia, Missouri 


Universal-Rundle Corporation 


PO Box 960 
New Castle, Pa 


F W Fennell, Genl sales mgr 

National Representative 
structural steels by 1990 
A vice-president of the American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction has looked in 
his crystal ball « sees following develop- 
ments coming within next 34 years: 


e high strength, low alloy steels for general 


construction — increased strength will 
permit cutting them in smaller sections 
than are now used —an advantage in 


cost & versatility 


e high alloy steels somewhat like those 
created for today’s aircraft & auto 
engines, for increased strength & mass 
required for highways & bridges that will 
have to accommodate motor traffic moy- 
ing at higher speeds than now & carrying 
heavier loads 


e an instant fusion method to join struc- 
tural steel pieces — replacement for cur- 
rent bolting, riveting & welding methods 


e also likely that fabricators will extend 
operations to supply structural products 
of titanium, other non-ferrous metals & 


plastics 


research & testing 

Research & testing in field of fire protec- 
tion & extinguishment have been aug- 
mented by announcement of improved & 
expanded facilities offered by Factory 
Mutual Laboratories, a department of 
Factory Mutual Engineering Division, 
1151 Boston-Providence Turnpike, Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts. 
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Facilities afford unusual opportunities 
not only to investigate fire « explosion 
phenomena, but also to undertake de- 
velopment work & testing in almost any 
field, particularly in hydraulics, heat 
transmission, combustion processes, auto- 
oxidation, & gas analysis. 


Whereas the Laboratories have hereto- 
fore been used principally for benefit 
of Factory Mutual Companies & their 
insured properties, it is now felt that 
special equipment & techniques developed 
can properly be made available to private 
organizations on contract basis. 
architect's fire 
safety: 


responsibility for 


Reprints of report of Committee on 
Human Safety, which appeared in 
March-April 1956 issue of AIA BULLE- 
TIN, have had widespread distribution. 
8,000 copies were distributed by The 
International Association of Fire Chiefs, 
in addition to more than 1,000 copies 
ordered by insurance companies, fire 
marshals, inspection bureaus, municipal 
facilities, & libraries, as far away as 
Hawaii. 


unsafe nursing homes 


Fire continues to take its toll of occu- 
pants of nursing & convalescent homes. 
Need for care of aged & more or less 
helpless persons has led to increasing use 
of residential properties, frequently of 
more or less ancient vintage. 

These buildings are usually of combus- 
tible construction with a single unen- 
closed stairway serving as means of egress 
from upper floors. 

There is tendency to operate such homes 
with minimum of attendants, particu- 
larly at night when emergency may call 
for rapid evacuation of building. 
Undetected fire within minutes will 
create sufficient smoke «& lethal gases 
which will rise & spread rapidly through 
open stairwell to upper floors without 
disturbing sleeping occupants who may 
never waken. 

The fact that these homes rarely main- 
tain all night vigilance & are without 
fire detecting devices or automatic 
sprinkler protection leaves them vulner- 
able to rapid spread of fire, smoke & 
lethal gases which quickly results in 
death of occupants before fire extinguish- 
ment forces can reach scene. 

Safety of occupants cannot be assured 
even in buildings not over two stories 
in height. 
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This was demonstrated with dire results 
in nursing home fire in Missouri where 
12 of 13 occupants were asphyxiated in 
or beside their beds. Of these, 9 were 
from 72 to 91 years old. 

Similar fire in same state in 1952 resulted 
in death of 18 persons, a tragedy that 
brought recommendations for a reform 
of State regulations governing nursing 
homes. 


Both National Automatic Sprinkler «& 
Fire Control Association, & National 
Fire Protection Association have pub- 
lished suggested ordinance requirements 
providing for safety to life in nursing & 
boarding care homes. 


conference on prestressed concrete 


A world conference on prestressed con- 
crete will be presented by University of 
California, in cooperation with the Pre- 
stressed Concrete Institute & other or- 
ganizations. 


The Conference will be held at the Fair- 
mont Hotel, San Francisco, California, 
29 July-2 August 1957 «& will include 
panel discussions on basic principles «& 
techniques, field trips to prestressing 
plants & construction jobs, papers, & high 
lights of research, design, & construction 
in various countries. 


avoidance of jurisdictional disputes 


Jurisdictional disputes between rival 
trades have done much to delay construc- 
tion progress & add to construction costs. 
Efforts to harmonize jurisdictional claims 
before delays occur are to be commended 
&« following example, representing an 
agreement between National Automatic 
Sprinkler « Fire Control Association & 
United Association of Journeymen & Ap- 
prentices of Plumbing & Pipe Fitting In- 
dustry of Us & Canada, has been brought 
to attention of The Institute with re- 
quest that architects reflect the same in 
appropriate sections of their specifica- 
tions: 

“The work of sprinkler fitter and/or ap- 
prentice shall consist of installation of all 
fire protection & fire control systems in- 
cluding unloading, handling by hand or 
with power equipment, & installation of 
all piping or tubing, appurtenances & 
equipment pertaining thereto, including 
both overhead & underground water 
mains, fire hydrants & hydrant mains, 
stand pipes & hose connections to sprink- 
ler systems, sprinkler tank heaters, air 
lines & thermal systems used in connec- 
tion with sprinkler & alarm systems, also 
all tanks & pumps connected thereto, but 
excluding steam fire protection systems & 
stand pipes not connected to automatic 
sprinkler systems.” 


committee appointments: 


AIA representative on NFPA Committee on 
Hospital Operating Rooms 

Sherman Morss, AIA, of Massachusetts 
chapter, member of AIA National Com- 
mittee on Hospitals « Health, succeeds 
Robert W Cutler, ara, as the Institute’s 
representative. 


new members of producers’ council: 


L O F Glass Fibers Company 
1810 Madison Avenue 
Toledo 1, Ohio 
F W Segerstrom 
General sales mgr, General Products 
Div, 


National Representative 


Better Heating-Cooling Council 
250 Park Avenue 
New York 17, NY 


Franklin Greene, Exec Director 
National Representative 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. 
5411 Bulwer Avenue 
St Louis 7, Missouri 
GL Amick 
Mor, Sales Dept 


National Representative 


The Edwin F Guth Company 

2615 Washington Blvd 

St Louis 3, Missouri 
George S Watts, V .P. 


National Representative 


TECHNICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ASTM Standards in Building Codes Sup- 
plement to 1955 Edition. November 1956. 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
1916 Race St, Philadelphia 3, Pa 
6 x 9, 224p, $2.75 
Includes revisions « new ASTM stand- 
ards for construction materials accepted 
since 1955 edition, 
Seven new specifications & two new 
methods of test are included. Twenty- 
one standards & tentatives with extensive 
revisions are published in their entirety «& 
63 standards & tentatives have small re- 
visions completely described to bring 
1955 compilation up to date. 
The 1955 compilation «x this supplement 
together cover full range of construction 
materials, including structural «& rein- 
forcing steel, steel, cast iron & copper 
pipe, building units, bituminous roofing, 
cement, gypsum, ready-mixed concrete, & 
many other materials. 
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Douglas Fir Lumber Grades & Uses 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 1410 
SW Morrison Street, Portland 5, Oregon. 
84% x 11, 44p, illus 


Booklet illustrating « describing grades 
of fir lumber for various uses, with con- 
version tables, dimensions & characteris- 
tics. 


Aluminum In Modern Architecture 


Reynolds Metals Company, Louisville, Ky. 
Editors: John Peter & Paul Weidlinger; 
Assoc. Editor: Edward A Hamilton 

9 x 9, 2 bound vols, 658p, illus 


Comprehensive presentation illustrating 
& describing many applications of alu- 
minum for modern architectural uses, 
Volume 2 provides a handbook including 
physical & mechanical properties, produc- 
tion technics, potentials & limitations of 
aluminum as a structural material, « de- 
sign details for various applications. 
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Barcol OVERdoors 


Barber-Colman Company, 
81% x 11, 94p, illus 


Rockford, Ill. 


Design & specification guide illustrating & 
describing overhead garage doors & op- 
erators, arranged in loose-leaf binder 
with index tabs. 


Recommended Practice for Office Lighting 


Illuminating Engineering Society, 1860 
Broadway, New York 23, NY. October 
1955. 814 x 11, 31p, 50¢ 


This new Recommended Practice for 
Office Lighting is first report on this im- 
portant subject since 1947. 

Illustrates & describes influence of light- 
ing on seeing, influence of environmental 
factors, lighting systems for office areas, 
electric lighting systems, lighting & see- 
ing in specific areas, maintenance, eco- 
nomics. 
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key 
b—bibliography p—plans & details 
d—diagrams s—sketches 
¢—graphs & charts t—tables 
m—maps v—photoviews 


Following are available from Superin- 


of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, DC 
(stamps not accepted) 


Effects of Mineral Additives on Durability 
of Coating-Grade Roofing Asphalts — 
Building Materials & Structures Report 
147 


National 
September 1956. 


US Department of Commerce, 

Bureau of Standards, 

814 x 11, 14p, 20¢ 
Evaluation of effects of 14 mineral ad- 
ditives on durability of coatings made 
from 3 asphalts. 


Pipes, Ducts, & Fittings for Warm-Air 
Heating & Air-Conditioning Systems Sim- 
plified Practice Recommendation R207-56. 
Supersedes R207-54. 


US Department of Commerce, 534 x 9, 

16p, 10¢ 
Purpose of this recommendation is to 
establish a standard practice in pro- 
duction, distribution, & use, kinds & sizes 
of prefabricated pipes, ducts, & fittings 
for warm-air heating & air-conditioning 
systems, as listed. Includes also fittings 
for perimeter & extended plenum sys- 
tems. 


Steel Outlet Boxes (zinc- or cadmium- 
coated) Simplified Practice Recommenda- 
tion R256-55 


U.S. Department of Commerce, 8 x 10%, 
28p, 20¢ 


Purpose of this recommendation is to di- 
rect attention to types & sizes of formed 
sheet steel outlet boxes, device boxes, 
covers, & supports currently in general 
use & demand, & regarded as affording 
adequate selection for ordinary use & 
for stock. 


American Lumber Standards for Softwood 
Lumber — Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation R16, Lumber (Softwood) 
Proposed revisions submitted to industry 
in August for comment, or approval, or 
both, have been withdrawn by Office 
of Technical Services, US Department 
of Commerce. 


BOOKS & PAMPHLETS 


Specification for Lead Shower & Safe Pans 
Lead Industries Assn, 60 E 42nd St, New 
York 17, NY. Bulletin No 2, 8% x 11, 4p 

Illustrates & describes installation of lead 

shower & safe pans for various types of 

use, with recommended specification. 
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Legal Problems in Engineering 
Melvin Nord. John Wiley & Sons, Inc, 
INN 195.66 x9 9593.9. 1p. h7-50 
Trained as both engineer & lawyer, Dr 
Nord has a good background for prepar- 
ing the present volume. He has used 
a combination of the ‘textbook’? method 
& the “casebook” method with cases sum- 
marized with as little legal jargon as 
possible. 


After an introduction, Dr Nord con- 
siders legal principles of importance to 
engineers. Among topics discussed are 
contracts, sales, insurance, personal prop- 
erty, real property, torts, business organi- 
zations, labor law. Part 3 is devoted to 
professional problems of engineering, 
namely ethics & professional registration. 
Part 4 is entitled “engineering — legal 
problems” dealing particularly with con- 
struction contracts & specifications. Other 
subjects are governmental regulation of 
business, patents, copyrights «& trade- 
marks, air & stream pollution. 


Outside of a few cases in which archi- 
tects were involved, there is little refer- 
ence to the architectural profession. 
However, much of the material will be 
of interest to the architect in view of the 
similarity of his problems with those of 
the engineer. 


Windstorm Damage Prevention 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, Re- 
search Division, 85 John Street, New York 
BS, INN TWIGS 5 Sie BI Wo) 
Discusses frequency of these storms, oc- 
currence & characteristics, as well as ef- 
fects on buildings. 
Detail steps which should be taken on 
approach of a severe windstorm to mini- 
mize accidental injury or death. 
Also includes recommendations for pre- 
disaster planning, for safeguarding wa- 
ter supplies, & for fire prevention & con- 
trol. 


Architects’ Working Details vols 2-3 
DAC A Boyne, ed. Frederick A Praeger, 
Inc, NY. 1955-56. 9 x 12, 160p each vol 
$5 a vol dpv 

Examples of working details reprinted 

from The Architects’ Journal grouped 

under headings as follows: windows, 
doors, staircases, walls & partitions, roofs 

& ceilings, balconies, covered-ways & 

canopies, heating, lighting, furniture & 

fittings. Photograph « detailed draw- 
ings are given in each case. Most ex- 
amples are British, but a few are from 

America & other countries. Combined 

index to previous volumes in each vol- 


ume. 
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Analysis of Symmetric Cylindrical Shells 
— Application to Civil Engineering Design 
John McNamee. Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, London. 1955. (available in US 
from British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, NY) 
if Se 10), SE5a SOS hayek 
Series of lectures on theory of thin 
cylindrical shells, originally given at 
Liverpool University, reproduced in 
printed form. Lectures are entitled In- 
troductory; Elementary Analysis; Ma- 
trix Analysis & are elementary in sense 
that unfamiliar mathematical techniques 
have been avoided wherever possible. A 
detailed example will interest those con- 
cerned with application of theory to 
stress analysis of reinforced concrete 
structures, 


Construction 
Methods 

R L Peurifoy. McGraw Hill Book Co, Inc 

NY. 1956. 6x9, 534p, $8.50 bdt 
Textbook on equipment & methods used 
in construction with purpose of assisting 
in planning construction projects & se- 
lecting most suitable construction equip- 
ment; providing a guide in designing 
projects & writing specifications to per- 
mit use of most satisfactory & economical 
construction methods; & providing basis 
for analyzing performance, cost, & suit- 
ability of various types of construction 
equipment. Among topics treated are 
tractors, excavating equipment, com- 
pressed air, foundation grouting, coffer- 
dams, forms for concrete structures, con- 
crete & safety engineering. Working of 
detailed examples on cost data & pro- 
vision of other problems is a particular 
feature of work. 


Planning, Equipment & 


High-Strength Bolting for Structural Joints 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa, 
8% x 11, Booklets 316 & 375, 25p 

Two useful booklets describing «& illus- 

trating technique of bolted construction 

with recommended specifications, 
tables of properties & dimensions, & 


ASTM Standards. 


Not properly indexed with AIA File No. 
13-C-1. 


Timber Design & Construction Handbook 
Timber Engineering Co, 1319 18th St, NW, 
Washington 6, DC. F W Dodge, NY 
1956. 6 x 9, bound, 622p, $12.75 dtv 

Informative & comprehensive manual 

covering a field which, in light of tech- 

nological developments, is greatly ex- 
panding timber construction for many 
structural uses. 
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AIR CONDITIONING 
Stout, Gerald John 

Home air conditioning. 
Van Nostrand, 1956. 276p 
APARTMENT HOUSES 
Kamenka, H 

Flats, modern developments in apartment 
house construction. London, C Lockwood, 
1947. 144p 
Yorke, F RS & F Gibberd 

The modern flat. London, Architectural 
Press, 1950. 208p 


AUDITORIUMS 
Little (Arthur D) Inc 


Report to the county of Los Angeles on a 
new auditorium & music center. Cambridge, 
1956. 96p 


BUILDING CODES 
New York (State) Laws, statutes, etc 


State building construction code applicable 
to multiple dwellings. New York State 
Building Code Commission, 1953. 132p 


NJ, 


Princeton, 


Southern Building Code Congress 

Southern standard building code .. . 
adopted Nov 16, 1945. 1953/54 revision. 
Birmingham, Ala, 1954 


CHURCHES 
Pfammatter, Ferdinand 

Betonkirchen. Einsiedeln, Benziger, 1948. 
143p 


Simson, Otto George von 


The Gothic cathedral. NY, Pantheon 
Books, 1956 
COLOR 


Kelly, Kenneth Low 


The ISCC-NBS method of designating 
colors & a dictionary of color names, Wash- 
ington, US Govt Print Off, 1955. 158p. 


CONCRETE 


American Society for Testing Materials. 
Committee C-9 on Concrete and Concrete 
Aggregates 


Significance of tests & properties of con- 
crete & concrete aggregates. Phila, Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, 1956. 
387p 


CONSTRUCTION 
Plummer, Harry Custer 


Reinforced brick masonry & lateral force 
design, Washington, Structural Clay Products 
Institute, 1953. 271p 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
Mittag, Martin, ed 


Einfamilienhauser. [Giitersloh] C Bertels- 
mann [1956] 240p 


Winkler, Robert 


Das Haus des Architecten. Architects’ 
homes. NY, Reinhold, 1955. 223p 
EARTHQUAKES 


Macelwane, James Bernard 


When the earth quakes. 


Milwaukee, Bruce 
Pub Co, 1947. 288p 
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EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 
Engelhardt, N L, N D Engelhardt, Jr and 
S Leggett 

School planning & building handbook. NY, 
F W Dodge Corp, 1956. 626p 
Herrick, John Henry 

From school program to school plant. NY, 
Holt, 1956. 482p 


EXCAVATION 
Nichols, Herbert Lownds 


Moving the earth; the workbook of excava- 
tion. Greenwich, Conn, North Castle Books, 
1955 


FOUNDATIONS 
Hammond, Rolt 


Foundation engineering. London, Odhams 
Press, 1955. 191p 


KITCHENS 
Mondin, Charles 
J’équipe ma cuisine et ma salle d’eau. 
Paris, Dunod, 1955. 150p. 
Sunset 


Sunset ideas for western kitchens. 
Park, Calif, Lane Pub Co, 1955. 111p. 


Menlo 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
Ciolek, Gerard 
Ogrody polskie. Wyd 1. Warszawa, 
Budownictwo i Architectura, 1954 
Eckbo, Garrett 


The art of home landscaping. New York, 
F W Dodge Corp, 1956. 278p 


LEGAL 
Nord, Melvin 
Legal problems in engineering. NY, Wiley, 
19569 eS9Lp 
Werbin, I Vernon 


Legal cases for contractors, architects & 
engineers. NY, McGraw-Hill, 1955. 487p 


MODULAR MEASURE 


Demarest, William, Jr 


US directory of modular building materials. 
Washington, DC, Modular measure, 1955. 
79p 


US Housing & Home Finance Agency 


Basic principles of modular coordination. ‘ 


Washington, 1953. 29p 


PLUMBING 
Goldman, Oscar G 


Sizing of services, meters, & house pipes. 
Columbia, Conn, Columbia Graphs, 1955. 88p. 


PRESERVATION AND RESTORATION 
Braun, Hugh 

The restoration of old houses. 
Faber & Faber, 1954. 192p. 
Godfrey, Walter H 


Our building inheritance, are we to use 
or lose it? London, Faber & Faber, 1944. 
87p. 


London, 
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SCIENCE 
Dwight, Charles H 
Physics for architecture 
cinnati, 1954. np 
Finck, Joseph L 
Thermodynamics from the classic & gen- 
eralized standpoints. NY, Bookman Assoc, 
1955. 224p 
Hume-Rothery, William 
Electrons, atoms, metals & alloys. Rev 
London, “Metalindustry” L Cassier Co dis- 
trib, 1955. 387p 


STRUCTURES 
Charlton, Thomas Malcolm 
Model analysis of structures. NY, Wiley, 
1954. 142p 
Coy, Paul H & L M Legatski 


Unistrut space-frame system. Ann Arbor, 
Univ of Michigan Press, 1955 


TRAFFIC 
Adams, Leonard Palmer & T W Mackesey 
Commuting patterns of industrial work- 
ers. Ithaca, 1955. 135p 
Joint Committee on Urban Traffic Conges- 
tion & Parking 
Parking: legal, financial, 
Saugatuck, Conn, 1956. 196p 


Smith (Wilbur) & Associates 


students. Cin- 


administrative. 


{ 
é 
5 


& 
* 


closing a remittance of 50¢ for the first volume, 
If you desire some other book feel free to ask 
l at expiration of loan period of one month. 


Report on trafic volumes & capacity re- ~~ 


Potomac River bridges & 
National Capital Plan- 
84p 


quirements for 
inner trafic loop. 
ning Commission, Washington, 1955. 


URBAN PLANNING 
Aronovici, Carol 


Community building. 
Doubleday, 1956. 354p 
Association for Planning & Regional Re- 
construction 


Town & country planning textbook. Mark 


Abrams & others. London, Architectural 
Press, 1950. 613p 
Bartholomew, Harland 

Land uses in American cities. Cambridge, 


Harvard University Press, 1955. 174p 


National Municipal League Y 
Model state and regional planning law. 

NY, 1955. 66p 

Tunnard, Christopher, ed 


City planning at Yale. New Haven, Dept 
of Architecture, Yale Univ, 1954. 86p 


WINDOWS 
Schneck, Adolf Gustav 


Fenster aus Holz und Metall, Konstruktion 
und Maueranschlag. 5. Aufl, Stuttgart, J 
Hoffmann, 1953. 195p 


WwooD 
Rudenauer, Adolf Carl 

Holz im Raum, Boden, Wand, Decke. 
Miinchen, GDW Callwey, 1954. 200p 
US Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wisconsin 


Wood handbook. 


Washington, US Govt 
Print Off, 1955. 


528p 
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Garden City, NY, 


STANDARD WINDOW SIZES 


A conference on “Windows & glass in the exterior of buildings” was conducted by 
Building Research Institute, in mid-November, at Chamber of Commerce of US in 
Washington, DC. This conference, which lasted two days & which was attended by 
225, building technicians, concerned itself with major phases of the subject, product 
engineering among them. During this session William Demarest, former AIA Modu- 
lar Coordinator — now Assistant director of NAHB Construction — presented follow- 
ing observations on standardization of windows — progress & problems still facing 


the window industry. 


MERICANS HAVE BECOME USED to 
standardization. They know that 


standardization of parts can bring many 
| benefits, with no sacrifice as to design or 
' function. They appreciate, for instance, 


the fact that a television tube is a tricky 


' thing to manufacture. Thanks to stand- 
_ardization of its dimensions & electronic 
' characteristics, a 21’ tube can be pro- 
duced economically to fit 21” TV sets of 


many makes. 


If either tube or set had 
to be custom-tailored to other, most 
people simply could not afford television. 


“Such coordinated standardization 


achieves its purpose without compromis- 
ing appearance or performance of the 
variety of TV receivers on the market. 


Friends of mine who are not familiar 
-with the building business are surprised 
to learn that this industry has only just 


“SIzes. 


begun to coordinate its standards — par- 
ticularly with regard to materials’ unit 
Fire-hour-ratings for standard 
wall assemblies have been pretty well es- 
tablished —so have standard _ stress- 
grades of structural lumber. But lay- 
man is startled to find that installation 
of a stock window — one of manufac- 
turer’s catalog sizes — into an ordinary 


masonry wall will probably require some 


special adjustments. 


It may even prove 


necessary to cut brick or block units to 
accommodate that particular window 
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size. It doesn’t take a construction man 
to see that this should not be, that here 
is a ripe field for coordinated standardi- 


zation, 
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background: 


There are probably as many opportuni- 
ties for standardization of windows as 
there are characteristics of windows. It 
should be possible to standardize degrees 
of light transmittance, as well as thermal 
conductance characteristics & window 
hardware & accessories can lend them- 
selves to standardization. But, stand- 
ardization should not be accepted as 
necessarily beneficial — its utility should 
be questioned in every case. I have been 
asked to talk to you about dimensional 
standardization of windows. It is a 
promising field for study, more than ever 
before. Furthermore, it has been a par- 
ticular interest of mine—one upon 
which I have something to report to you. 


Isolated standardization of window sizes 
is very much with us today but I am 
sure that many architects here can re- 
call the day when they actually designed 
windows. Sash & frame were then made 
up for them by mill — there simply was 
no other procedure to follow. A range 
of catalog window sizes & combinations 
in many types & grades has only been 
with us for a relatively short time. 


Such standardization as we have has 
been accomplished by window manufac- 
turers themselves in a serious (& largely 
successful) effort to hold down delivered 
price of their product. Simplification is 
the term fora leading principle in window 
manufacture in post-war years — a com- 
bination of standardization, with reduc- 
tion of choice of variations of particular 
product kept in stock. Resultant econ- 
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omies are obvious: simplification of Jigs, 
etc, needed for efficient fabrication, easier 
warehousing, simpler record-keeping, 
catalogs, etc. This effort has contributed 
materially to keeping costs down. 


All the while, there has been coming into 
existence what BRI Executive Director 
Bill Scheick likes to refer to as the science 
of building. As more effort goes into 
research on construction technology, we 
have come to study building as a whole. 
It is, after all, the product which we sell 
in competition with other industries, We 
must see to it, by whatever means are 
necessary, that its price & its quality are 
truly competitive. Realization of this 
gives rise to several basic concepts. One, 
for instance, is that, rather than being 
a mere physical object, a building is 
essentially enclosure of space for some 
purpose. Also springing from recogni- 
tion of whole structure as end-product, 
another concept (with which I am con- 
cerned today) regards construction as 
a production process — one-site assembly 
of parts. This should be thought of 
more as an immediate goal than as a 
realistic description of present construc- 
tion techniques. “This line of thinking 
is frequently labeled the component con- 
cept & is yet to be fully explored by build- 
ing researchers. It may have revolu- 
tionary significance, particularly for what 
is termed construction side of building 
industry. 


This component concept quickly points 


up necessity for bringing building di- 
mensions under control. “There was a 
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are adequately coordinated with dimen-— 


day, not really so far back historically, 
when dimensions were wholly province 
of craftsman. The man, or crew who 
built a house fashioned every part of 
that house, thus controlling & relating 
sizes of units, as well as dimensions of 
whole. Industrialization of our indus- 
try has already begun with building 
materials « — (fortunately for the coun- 
try’s standard of living) —is here to 
stay. But, before long, this will not be 
enough. Industrialized production of 
building materials means standardized 
unit sizes & soon raises question of co- 
ordination of these sizes with each other. 
Take the window as an example — if 
it is considered to be an end-product, it 
can be judged on a basis of maximum 
quality at minimum delivered price. If 
the building is end-product of which the 
window is a component, there are addi- 
tional criteria which must be given 
weight. These have to do with how well 
window is adapted to structure, how well 
it is coordinated with other related com- 
ponents, 


Need for dimensional order in_ build- 
ing was recognized some time back «& led 
to development of Modular Measure as 
basis for coordinating unit sizes & build- 
ing dimensions. Acceptance of Modular 
dimensioning, based upon a 4” unit, has 
been gaining in recent years, although 
slowly. Some builders & a great many 
more architects now dimension their 
drawings by Modular Measure — for 
them, it is simply a better way of di- 
mensioning, both in drafting room & on 
job. But the new method is still far 
short of realizing its full potentialities. 
This is because of persistent lack of 
Modular - coordinated material - sizes 
available as stock items & priced accord- 
ingly. Materials producers, for most 
part, acknowledge potentialities of Mod- 
ular Measure for bringing sizes « di- 
mensions under control. However, be- 
cause of enormous amount of study neces- 
sary for development of a Modular 
range of sizes for any one product, their 
conversion to new system has been slow. 
By & large, Modular Measure has thus 
far been applied only to masonry & a 
few related products, & a limited range 
of basic materials used in homebuilding. 
Future progress in converting our entire 
building industry to orderly Modular 
dimensioning hinges, in my belief, on our 
success in developing a wide range of 
Modular-coordinated materials. Coordi- 
nated standard window sizes are among 
most urgently needed such products. 
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basis for standardization: 


In homebuilding, there are several fac- 
tors influencing development of standard 
window sizes: One of these naturally 
concerns esthetic preferences of owner, 
a factor upon which traditional window 
proportions bear heavily. Another major 
factor encompasses requirements of use, 
At University of Illinois, a Small Homes 
Council team under Professor Lendrum 
has, for example, studied anthropometric 
requirements — preferred heights of sills 
based upon table heights or upon eye- 
level of seated person. Latter will also 
establish heights at which meeting-rails 
should not be placed, since they will 
obstruct view out thru window. Other 
requirements include ventilation needs, 
insect screening, even addition of vene- 
tion blinds & window-sill air-chilling ma- 
chines. Indeed, many considerations to 
be discussed by others at this conference 
may influence standard sizes. Most of 
these arise from problems of manufactur- 
ing, shipping & stocking the window unit. 
They have, of course, been given close 
study by window manufacturers them- 
selves. We of the homebuilding indus- 
try probably can contribute little new 
thinking on this score. 


‘There remains, however, one factor upon 
which we are qualified to comment — 
installation of window in structure. This 
factor can affect standard sizes greatly. 
In line with my earlier comments, win- 
dow installation has already been fairly 
well thought thru for that minority of 
houses which have all-masonry walls. 
There is now available a limited variety 
of stock residential window sizes that 


sions of Modular masonry openings. For 
wood-frame houses, including those with 
masonry veneers, coordinated window 
sizes are still needed. Studies to this 
end are now being pursued by several 
groups, including NAHB Research In- 


stitute. 


Although urgently needed, no specific 
sizes have yet been accepted, in view of 


lack of agreement at this moment as to~ 


a reasonable basis from which standard 
coordinated sizes will be developed. 
NAHB has long been a sponsor of Mod- 
ular Measure, which has been officially 
promulgated under American Standards 
Association in a series of American 
Standards defining the 4” module & its 
uses in building. 
on all projects having to do with di- 
mensional standardization has been pred- 
icated upon Modular Measure. ‘This 


is a natural state of affairs in homebuild-_ 


ing industry in view of many important 


materials we use which come in stock 
sizes that are multiples of 4” module. 


Common 16” & 24” spacing of studs 


again supports our adherence to Modu-— 
It is fundamental in~ 


lar dimensioning. 


thinking of NAHB Research Institute 


that the house be given prime considera- 
tion at all times as our end-product. , 


Houses are what we produce. Any work 
we may do on pieces, parts or components 
of house must be within this frame of 
reference. So as to spur developmental 


work, the Research Institute has come _ 


forth with tentative proposals for 2 
widths «& 5 heights of stock residential 
windows. Widths were based upon es- 
tablished spacing of studs, between which 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


for architects taking up modular 
measure includes: 


Architectural graphic standards 


Sth Edition --—- Ramsey & Sleeper; John 
Wiley & Sons (1956) $18.50 


Building better from modular drawings 


Housing & Home Finance Agency (1954) 
from US Sup’t of Documents, Washington 
25,:-DC 20¢ 


Five fundamentals of modular drafting — 


William Demarest (1955) Single copies 
available without charge from AIA modu- 
lar Coordination Office 


Magazine articles on modular method — 


see Architectural Record for November 
1956, p 16 — W Va U Medical Center by 
C E Silling & Associates 
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Publications of manufacturers of modular- 
size building materials 


such as: 


Concrete Masonry Construction Details | 
National Concrete Masonry Association : 


38 South Dearborn St, Chicago 3 Ill. 


Technical Notes: 


Cavity wall construction details — Modu- - 


lar clay masonry 
estimating tables for 


St, NW, Washington 6 DC 

The new Measure for all 

Stark Ceramics, Inc., Canton 1, Ohio 
US directory of modular 

rials — 

William Demarest (1956) 


Available from Modular Coordination 
Office, AIA 


AMERICAN 


Modular brick &< 
tile & other similar publications — Struc- - 
tural Clay Products Institute 1520 18th) 


Masonry — 


building mate- 
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Our thinking, then, | 


_ ee GRID LINES 


_a window must be located. Heights were 


developed from aforementioned  con- 
siderations of height-of-eye, of furniture 
to be placed under window, x also of ex- 


terior masonry & interior wall-board 
joints, 


Our purpose is to foster development of 
a very few stock sizes for windows in 


» homebuilding which will be best coordi- 


nated with other pieces with which they 
must fit, so as to accomplish 2 things: 


e ease & economy of installation 


e reduction in number of stock residential 

sizes called for by homebuilders 
It is logical to expect that this simplifica- 
tion will reduce manufacturers’ costs in 
producing & stocking windows & — it is 
hoped — ultimately result in a lower 
unit delivered-price, as well as a lower 
in-place cost. 


We are confident that this mode of 
achieving window standardization will 
pay off in terms of our overriding objec- 
tive —a better house at a lower price. 
We have been greatly impressed by en- 
thusiasm of window manufacturers for 
this fresh approach — an approach which 
is bolder & larger in concept than hereto- 
fore. [hey realize that it is bound to 
be more difficult to accomplish than mere 
standardization within the window in- 
dustry, without much regard to many 
other related components of house. Some 
manufacturers report they have already 
begun to produce stock sizes based upon 
NAHB Research Institute’s installation 
approach to window sizes. Major as- 
sociations of window producers are right 
now engaged in studies of their own to- 
ward same end. It is more than likely 
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that basic stock sizes, as finally worked 
out between builders & manufacturers, 
will not be quite the same as Research 
Institute’s present proposed sizes. Our 
proposals were put forth primarily as a 
means of initiating cooperative studies 
by the 2 groups. Joint effort of this kind 
cannot be completed overnight, but prob- 
lem has now been stated. It should be 
possible to move forward cooperatively 
to practical solution. It is not unreason- 
able to expect that, before much more 
time has elapsed, small-volume builder 
will have available to him, at competitive 
prices, a choice of sizes, materials & styles 
of windows which will be best suited to 
his operation, 


Windows, we expect, will come first 
but it is our hope that they will be fol- 
lowed by a host of other residential com- 
ponents, sized to fit & designed for simple 
installation procedures. 


future window standardization: 


There is one important point that needs 
to be made in any discussion of coordi- 
nating material sizes. It is inherent in 
my earlier observation that Modular 
windows that fit masonry houses are not 
necessarily the right size, since most of 
today’s houses are wood-frame. Govern- 
ing factor is always the system of con- 
struction. This controls installation of 
window, thus affecting its standard sizes. 
In residential field, we are still using 
conventional construction methods. As 
they evolved, the window was not con- 
ceived of as a component part of the 
system. It had to fit as best it could « 
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not until very recently have there been 
serlous attempts to develop it into an 
integral component of house structure. 


Other building types have shown the 
way. As a result, for instance, some 
houses these days feature so-called win- 
dow wall—a floor-to-ceiling combina- 
tion of sash in such a manner that frame 
assembly is structural. This echoes wall- 
treatment of many present-day schools & 
commercial buildings which explore 
component concept thoroughly. With 
most advanced of them, window unit has 
no more significance by itself than does 
spandrel unit. Each is a component & 
integral part of whole & size & shape of 
each is fixed accordingly. 


This is why it is probably fortunate for 
homebuilding industry that change is in 
the air. It will be only a first step when 
we have developed a few stock window 
sizes which are coordinated with con- 
ventional methods of wall construction. 
I am confident that radically new « 
better ways of building a house will be 
coming into use before very long. Now 
— under component concept — windows 
can never be afterthoughts in develop- 
ment of any such new system of construc- 
tion. Their design will have to be 
worked out continuously as system is 
perfected. Here les our greatest op- 
portunity — with windows, as with other 
components — to restudy units in rela- 
tion to complete end-product. Here is 
the way that window manufacturers will 
best serve public — by working with 
builders, designers & other segments of 
industry toward production of a better 
building at a lower price. 
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